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LIGHT AND THE ARTIST 
THOMAS WILFRED 


Twenty years hence—perhaps much sooner—people will find it hard to believe 
that, in our atomic generation, many still shook their heads at the thought of an 
eighth art coming into the world to take its place among the accepted seven; 
a major fine art at that, in which the artist’s sole medium of expression is light. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ And our children will accord us the same overbearing smile we 
now bestow on our ancestors who greeted telephone, automobile, radio and air- 
plane with the same devastating word. 

As far back as we care to look, each generation has firmly believed itself at the 
pinnacle of human achievement—and been as firmly convinced that the young 
folks were going to the dogs. The reasoning is simple enough. ‘Why, if such a 
thing were possible, someone would have thought of it long ago!” 

Well, in the case of Lumia, the Art of Light, someone did—twenty-five cen- 
turies ago! The recorded history of the art of light began one starry night on 
the island of Samos when Pythagoras stood contemplating the firmament. The 
majestic rhythm of heavenly bodies moving in their orbits appeared to him as 
cosmic harmony, a vast rhythmic sequence of visual beauty—the music of the 
spheres. 

Here we have the first clear conception of a potential aesthetic language of 
form, color and motion in their purest manifestation—apart from earthly phe- 
nomena and the human body—and precisely the foundation upon which lumia 
rests. 

But, some two hundred years later, Aristotle unwittingly launched the un- 
fortunate changeling “Color Music” with the following passage in De Sensu: 
“Colors may mutually relate like musical concords for their pleasantest arrange- 
ment; like those concords mutually proportionate.” 

This is merely an analogy to illustrate a point, but the advocates of “Color 
Music” have construed it to mean that Aristotle believed a definite physical 
relation existed between the vibrations of light and sound; that each note in the 
musical seale had a definite color. Science has long since disproved this theory, 
but “Color Music” still pops out at least once a year as a brand-new idea. 


Now we must jump a good many centuries to the year 1719 and the garden of 
His Chinese Majesty, Emperor K’ang Hsi. It is the fifteenth night of the first 
month, The Feast of Lanterns, and K’ang Hsi is entertaining guests from far- 
away Europe. In the darkness of the garden one can just make out the gorgeous 
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ceremonial robes; then the Emperor raises his fan and the performance of light 
begins. Here is an eye-witness account by a French missionary. 

“Tt began by half a dozen of large cylinders, which were suspended from long 
stakes driven into the earth. These cylinders threw up flames in the air, which 
rose to the height of twelve feet, and afterward fell down in the form of Golden 
Rain. 

“This spectacle was followed by a large box, filled with different works, and 
suspended from two posts, or pillars, which threw up a shower of fire, with 
several lanterns, and sentences written in large characters, and afterwards six- 
branched candlesticks, that formed pillars with different stories of light, ranged 
in white and silver-coloured circles, which made the most beautiful appearance, 
and in a moment converted the night into day. A great number of lanterns and 
chandeliers were lighted up in an instant. 

“The Chinese are acquainted with our Magick Lantern, which they used in 
this Festival. Perhaps we have borrowed it from them.” 


A book-filled room in Paris a few years later. Father Louis Bertrand Castel, 
Jesuit philosopher and mathematician, is poring over page 136 in Isaac Newton’s 
Opticks, greatly intrigued by Query fourteen. 

“May not the harmony and discord of Colours arise from the proportions of 
the vibrations propagated through the fibres of the optick Nerves into the Brain, 
as the harmony and discord of sounds arises from the proportions of the vibra- 
tions of the Air? For some Colours are agreeable, as those of Gold and Indico, 


and others disagree.” . 

Practically what Aristotle wrote in De Sensu, reflects Pére Castel with a glance 
at his Harpsichord. Color with sound, music for the eye while the ear listens— 
color music! 

Pére Castel rebuilt his harpsichord. The job took several years, but on St. 
Thomas’ Day, December 21st, 1734, the Clavecin Oculaire, the world’s first color 
organ, was played in Castel’s study in Paris. 

Only meager description of this instrument has survived, but it had a musical 
keyboard of five octaves. When a key was depressed, a colored strip of paper 
or silk would appear above a black horizontal screen to the rear. The first 
octave represented the pure hues, the next the same hues “one degree lighter,” 
and the fifth octave the highest values. 

Newton had once suggested that C, being the lowest note in the octave, should 
be red, the lowest vibration in the spectrum. 

Castel decided C should be blue because it sounded blue. For the same reason 
he made F yellow-orange, where Newton had green, and the one choice is fully 
as justified as the other. 

Goethe has stated the case as clearly as anyone. In Zur Farbenlehre, 1810, he 
writes: “Color and Sound do not admit of being compared together in any way. 
They are like two rivers which spring from the same mountain, but from there 
on run their courses under totally different conditions, in two totally different 
regions, so that along the entire course of both no two points can be compared.” 

Goethe concludes with the statement that color and sound act “in wholly 
different provinces, in different modes, on different elements, for different senses.”’ 
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Goethe went unheeded. In the century which followed, color and sound were 
not only compared together but chained together, and in practically every case 
the exponent seemed to believe he was the first to conceive of “Color Music.” 

Among the “rarities” in the P. T. Barnum Museum, at Broadway and Ann 
Street in New York City, stood a color organ, invented by the American painter, 
Bainbridge Bishop. It was a more advanced edition of Castel’s Clavecin Ocu- 
laire, but here music and color could be played both together and separately. 


The evening of June sixth, 1895, in St. James’s Hall, London. A large and 
select audience has gathered to see the first demonstration of ‘‘Colour Music,” 
to be performed on the colour organ invented by Alexander Wallace Rimington, 
Professor of Fine Arts at Queen’s College. There are the Duke of Norfolk, 
Princess Hohenlohe, Cardinal Vaughan, the painter Alma Tadema, and many 
other prominent people. 

On the stage a large white curtain of heavy silk has been carefully draped in 
deep folds, and down in the center aisle towers a huge cabinet with an attached 
organ-keyboard—the colour organ, with its elaborate mechanism and its fourteen 
arc-lights within. 

The distinguished looking young professor delivers a lecture; then the hall 
is darkened and the strange performance begins. 

Wagner’s “Rienzi Ouverture” is played by a small orchestra and accompanied 
by the colour organ. The draped screen pulsates with changing color; there is 
no form, only a restless flicker, hue after hue, one for each musical note sounded. 
As the tempo of the music increases, the accompanying colors succeed one 
another too rapidly to be caught by the eye, while the ear readily accepts and 
enjoys the most rapid passage in the music. 

The eye seeks an anchorage, a scrap of form to focus on, but none appears. 
Questions are whispered, heads shaken. Is there really a color for each note? 
There must be—Rimington is Professor of Art at Queen’s. But it hurts my eyes! 

The London critics were not kind to Rimington; in other English cities they 
were even less kind. All commented on the “restless flicker’? on the screen, 
while the music fell smoothly and with clear meaning on the ear. Rimington, 
who, strangely enough, was a painter, realized too late that form is an indispen- 
sable factor in a visual art. 


On March 20th, 1915, Alexander Scriabine’s symphonic poem, Prometheus, was 
performed in New York City. The composition was scored for full orchestra 
and Tastiera per Luce. Modest Altschuler conducted the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra and the color organ was supplied by one of the large electric companies. 
Scriabine had never been specific about the visual part of his work. He had 
suggested that the entire hall be flooded with changing colored light, but the 
equipment used in Carnegie Hall on this occasion consisted of a small screen on 
the stage and a number of colored lamps actuated from a musical keyboard. 
Scriabine’s color scale was the strangest of them all. E and B were Pearly blue, 
with shimmer of moonshine, and E flat and B flat Steely, with the glint of metal. 
The performance was not a success. 
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Isadora Duncan was in the audience. As the last note sounded and the last 
flicker died on the screen, she turned to her escort . ‘“‘Well—do you still believe in 
color music?” and he answered,” Give it time! This is only the wail of a new- 
born.” 

The man was Van Dearing Perrine, painter, teacher and member of the Na- 
tional Academy, who had already then made a far more important contribution 
to the art of light than all the others put together. Perrine had from the be- 
ginning rejected all musical analogy theories and experimented with light as an 
independent aesthetic medium. He built several instruments based on the 
silent use of form, color and motion, and was one of the first important pioneers 
in lumia. 

During the period 1900 to 1920 there must have been many honest attempts 
to lay a foundation for an independent art of light, but the obstacles were many. 
The repeated failures of “color music’? demonstrations kept obscuring the issue 
and prejudicing public and press. 

Let us reverse the situation fora moment. If each note has a definite color, ° 
then each color must have a definite note. We build a “sound organ” by hooking 
a photo-electric cell to an amplifier with attached loudspeaker and we ‘“‘tune”’ 
the contraption according to the supposed analogy, so that each color scanned 
by the cell will produce a note of a certain pitch from the loudspeaker. Even if 
we succeed in getting deep, basso-profundo rumblings from a Rembrandt and 
high, plaintive howls from a Picasso, we shall have proved nothing, except that 
we might have used our time and energy to better advantage. 


My own experiments began in May 1905 in Copenhagen with a cigar box, a 
small incandescent lamp and some pieces of colored glass. During my studies 
in Paris the instrument grew to several wooden boxes, a few lenses and a real 
screen—one of my bedsheets tacked up on the wall. One day I invited my 
teacher of painting to a demonstration. He scowled, “This is an utter waste of 
time. With this on your mind you will never learn to paint.”” Well—I didn’t. 
Eventually I became a singer of folk songs and player of the lute, but only in 
order to support my experiments with light; I would sing till I had money, experi- 
ment till I was broke, then sing some more. In 1914 I was honored with a Royal 
Command to sing at the English Court. After this the engagements multiplied, 
but three months later World War One cut career and experiments short; within 
a week I was in uniform and on my way tocamp. Mustered out in 1916, I con- 
tinued my concert work and experiments in the United States. But no one can 
serve two masters. In 1919 I gave up my career as a singer to devote all my 
time to the building of an instrument with which I could materialize something 
of my fourteen-year-old dream: a silent and independent art of light. Late in 
1921 my first real instrument stood ready and I named it Clavilux. The visual 
compositions came readily enough, they had long been before my inner eye, but 
I had to learn to play them, develop a technique, and the instrument was not 
nearly flexible enough. 

Finally, on January 10th, 1922, I played my first public performance at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse in New York City; a tense and wonderful evening. 

But it was with fear and trembling I went out to buy the morning papers the 
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next day. Years on the concert platform had taught me to take nothing for 
granted. It was quite possible I would have to spend many more years as 3 
wandering troubadour with a crazy idea. 

The reviews were far better than I had dared to hope. In general the critics 
accepted lumia as a new art and made allowances for its youth and my inexperi- 
ence at the keyboard. Kenneth MacGowan wrote in The World: “This is an 
art for itself, an art of pure color; it holds its audience in the rarest moments of 
silence that I have known in a playhouse.” 

Requests for recitals in other cities came pouring in and I found myself riding 
the crest of an unexpected wave, with only a most inadequate surfboard to hold 
me up. Much against my wish, the Clavilux was christened “Color-Organ’”’ by 
public and press, and it became a novelty, a fad, a thing it was smart to see and 
discuss that season. It also seemed that everybody wanted it for something. 
A novelty is worth money and much money was dangled before my eyes at a 
time when it would have come in very handy—I was newly married and our 
first-born had just arrived. Advertising firms offered me tempting contracts 
for display and signboard use—Stockings, Chewing Gum, Laxatives, Cigarettes. 
To this day I shudder when I contemplate the harm I might have inflicted on 
lumia if I had yielded and sold it into slavery. 

For a number of years I played lumia recitals during the winters and improved 
the equipment during the summers. In 1925 I included Europe, and lumia was 
well received everywhere. 

Upon my return to New York I took stock of the situation. This sudden 
success, all these glowing comments, was enough to turn anybody’s head—but 
the time had come for a stern and sober evaluation. 

It was no longer healthy for lumia to be so closely identified with only one 
person. Many creative minds should be expressing a variety of ideas through it, 
many inventive minds should supply better instruments. 

Thus began the Art Institute of Light, organized in 1930 as a non-profit center 
for research in lumia. My patents and research data became the property of 
the Institute, a supporting membership was built up, and in 1933 a lumia theatre 
with surrounding studios and laboratories was opened in Grand Central Palace 
in New York. A program of lectures and recitals was inaugurated and at every 
opportunity I would invite artists to investigate the new medium and make use 
of our facilities. 

We had quite an influx, but very few artists turned up. To our great disap- 
pointment we had to classify most of our applicants into two familiar categories: 
the Curious, who only wanted to find out how the instruments were con- 
structed, and the Talkers, who only wanted us to listen. Perhaps I should in- 
clude those who could play the piano and were firmly convinced that, after a few 
hours of instruction, they would be able to play the Clavilux at least as well as 
any of us. They lost heart when they found out that lumia is no easier to learn 
than music. It looked so easy! 

But our doors remained open and we kept our eyes peeled for the Real Thing. 
From time to time our prayers were answered; serious-minded artists came with 
ideas and preliminary work was done on many compositions. 

Meanwhile more and more people became acquainted with lumia through our 
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recitals and lectures. Art classes from Teachers College, Pratt Institute, and 
many art schools, came regularly, and the seed sown during those ten seasons 
will some day bear fruit. 

Came World War Two. The Army took over Grand Central Palace for an 
Induction Center, our staff was called to the colors and I was requested to do a 
special job for the government, a full-time job which was to last for several years. 
We had no choice; the Art Institute of Light closed its doors ‘for the duration.” 


So much for history. Now for a closer analysis. 

An eighth fine art is beginning its life in our generation, a silent visual art, in 
which the artist’s sole medium of expression is light. The new art form has been 
named lumia. 

Like its seven older sisters, lumia is an aesthetic concept, expressed through a 
physical basis of methods, materials and tools. In a complete definition the 
two aspects must be stated separately before a composite can yield a clear pic- 
ture. The aesthetic definition must clarify the artist’s conception and intent, 
the physical one the means he employs in achieving his object. 

a: Aesthetic concept: The use of light as an independent art-medium through the 
silent visual treatment of form, color and motion in dark space with the object of 
conveying an aesthetic experience to a spectator. 

b: Physical basis: The composition, recording and performance of a silent visual 
sequence in form, color and motion, projected on a flat white screen by means of a 
light-generating instrument controlled jrom a keyboard. 

The spectator is a necessary factor in the concept: a materialized vision, beheld 
by a beholder. The spectator may be only the artist himself. 

We may now fuse imagination and reality. The aesthetic concept is one of 
form, color and motion evolving in dark space, the physical reality is form, color 
and motion projected on a flat white screen. 

The lumia artist conceives his idea as a three-dimensional drama unfolding in 
infinite space. 

In order to share his vision with others he must materialize it. This he may 
do by executing it as a two-dimensional sequence, projected on a flat white 
screen by means of a specially constructed projection instrument controlled from 
a keyboard. Seated before the keyboard he may, by manipulation of sliding 
keys, release white light, mold the light into form, add color and imbue the result 
with motion and change. 

But the original vision—the three-dimensional drama in space—is constantly 
before him and he strives to add, by optical means, an illusion of the missing 
third dimension to his flat screen image, and to perform it so convincingly in a 
spatial way that the screen creates the illusion of a large window opening on 
infinity, and the spectator imagines he is witnessing a radiant drama in deep 
space. 

Form, color and motion are the three basic factors in lumia—as in all visual 
experience—and form and motion are the two most important. A lumia artist 
may compose and perform in black and white only, never using color. The use 
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of form and color alone—static composition with projected light—constitutes a 
less important, but still practical field in lumia. 

The only two-factor combination that cannot meet the requirements is motion 
and color, without form. This is because it violates a basic principle in vision. 
The human eye must have an anchorage, a point to focus on. If a spectator is 
facing an absolutely formless and unbroken area of color, his two eyes are unable 
to perform an orientational triangulation and he will quickly seek a visual 
anchorage elsewhere, an apex for the distance-measuring triangle that has its 
base between the pupils of his eyes. 

The anchorage may be the frame of the projection screen, the head of another 
spectator, or his own raised hand, but in the process his attention is diverted 
from the screen simply because it cannot remain there without discomfort. 


FORM, THE INTEGRATED MANIFESTATION OF LIGHT 


In lumia form is a general and basic visual concept. Form is present on a 
screen if any part of its surface can be distinguished from the remainder. It 
therefore embraces the line and the point. 


Form has four sub-factors: 
LOCATION— Where is it? 
VOLUME— How big? 

SHAPE— What is it? 
CHARACTER— What is there about it? 


COLOR, THE FRACTIONAL MANIFESTATION OF LIGHT 


In lumia color is an optical phenomenon, non-existent without light. 

Color also has four sub-factors. 

HUE—Which color is it—red, green, blue? 

cCHROMA—How much gray has been mixed with the pure hue? 

VALUE—How much white in that gray? 

INTENSITY—How strong is the light it sheds? 

In lumia intensity is a necessary fourth factor. In a given combination of 
hue, chroma and value these three factors may retain the same relation to each 
other, while being moved into a higher intensity range by increased illumination. 


MOTION, THE KINETIC MANIFESTATION OF LIGHT 


In lumia the term motion applies to all phenomena in the time dimension. 
Motion may therefore occur in a static form, with changes in volume, shape, 
character, hue, chroma, value and intensity. 

Like form and color, motion has four sub-factors: 

ORBIT—Where is it going? 

TEMPO—How fast? Speeding up? Slowing down? 

RHYTHM—Does it repeat anything? 

FIELD—Is it constantly visible, or does any part of its orbit carry it beyond 
the range of vision? 
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Lumia’s theoretical space-stage is divided into FIRST FIELD: the visible section 
of space (screen surface), and SECOND FIELD: the remainder of space, not visible 
to the spectator. 

Lumia’s twelve sub-factors may be arranged in a graphic equation: 


LOCATION 
VOLUME 
SHAPE 


ORBIT 
CHARACTER 


TEMPO , 
MOTION = POTENTIAL 
RHYTHM 


FIELD 


HUE 
CHROMA 
VALUE 
INTENSITY 


Place this inert potential in a creative artist’s hand, supply him with a physical 
basis—screen, instrument and keyboard—and when his finished composition is 
performed, the last link in the chain has been forged and you have the eighth fine 
art, lumia, the art of light, which will open up a new aesthetic realm, as rich in 
promise as the seven older ones. 

In composition and execution the potential range of expression reaches from 
the purely non-objective to the stark representational; from the diaphanous and 
amorphous to the solid and sharply outlined; from the very slow to split-second 
rapidity; from barely perceptible dimness to dazzling brilliance and from the 
majestic to the grotesque. 

In time we shall have lumia virtuosi who can sweep the spectators off their 
feet with masterly interpretations of a composer’s work. 

But first the Johann Sebastian Bach of lumia must appear on the scene. Let 
us hope he is at least a high school student at the moment. 


Now for a constructive glance at the future. 

What can be done to help and encourage potential pioneer-artists and experi- 
menters in this new medium and thus speed its broader development and ac- 
ceptance? 

First of all: those who have acquired a practical knowledge of lumia must be 
given opportunities to teach what they know to as many interested students as 
possible. A comprehensive lumi: textbook is now being completed. It is here 
the progressive art museums, art schools and art organizations may be of real 
assistance. 

Next: an experimental lumia recital hall with adjoining studios and labora- 
tories must be re-established for practical advanced work. For this purpose the 
Art Institute of Light organization is available with its equipment, research data, 
library and patents—ready to resume its activities interrupted by the war. At 
the moment we are planning a new building. It is still just a dream, but so 
many of our dreams have come true that we work as if an endowment had al- 
ready been granted us. 

Included in the plan is the Hall of Light, a miniature theatre seating about 
fifty spectators. Open day and night, it will present an uninterrupted per- 
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formance of selected lumia compositions in utter silence. No admission charge, 
no questions asked, no philosophy propounded. You may walk in at any hour 
of day and night and remain as long as you like, to rest your ears and bathe your 
soul in the slowly evolving sequences of radiant form, pure color and graceful 
motion. 

It is easy to wax poetic on the subject. It is practically impossible to explain 
lumia convincingly to a person who has never experienced it. 

All I can say is that the art of light is here to stay! It has already survived 
oceans of ridicule and jealousy and it could not have arrived at a time when it 
was more sorely needed in the world. 

Part of the foundation has been laid and seems to rest securely enough. That 
is about all. The lumia compositions and instruments of today may not even 
be an indication of what is to come when the first real genius arrives to awaken 
the Sleeping Beauty. 

In A Primer of Modern Art, Sheldon Cheney has this to say about lumia: 
“Here is the beginning, or at least the first serious achievement, of an art as 
primitive, as complex, as capable of varied emotional beauty as music; and its 
medium is light—that light which was the earliest god of humankind, which to 
this day typifies all that is spiritual, joy-bringing and radiant. Perhaps, then, 
this is the beginning of the greatest, the most spiritual and radiant art of all.” 
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WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ART IN AMERICA 
WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


Western civilization is definitely an outgrowth of the Renaissance. That 
is, of course, a truism that merely needs to be restated. The release from the 
bonds of scholastic philosophy, the reorientation towards Greece and Rome, 
the discovery of the individual, and the capitalization of the individual’s genius 
within the bounds, and passing the bounds, of the city-state, are all a part of 
the extraordinary expansion of the human spirit which marked quattrocento 
and cinquecento Italy. Some of those eager experimenters thought they were 
creating a world based on the classic past. They were, in part, but their imper- 
fect interpretation of that past, plus their new freedom, brought something 
which was entirely different in essence, something entirely their own. 

Renaissance men thought they were interpreting Rome. They thought 
they were interpreting Greece, but often, instead, it was Greece as it had been 
seen through Roman or Byzantine eyes. The Greek scholars from Constanti- 
nople also, who came to Italy in considerable numbers in the fifteenth century 
and in even greater numbers after the fall of Constantinople to the Turks in 
1453, gave their point of view, which was a Greek ideal, so altered and re-altered 
through the thousand years of the Byzantine Empire that Greeks of classical 
time would not have recognized it. 

In their enthusiasm they threw aside ruthlessly what did not fit their newly 
acquired theories. Dalton! says: “There seems indeed something of ingratitude 
in the exclusive zeal of the Renaissance for Roman remains and the literature 
of pagan Greece, when the Christian East had done so much for mediaeval 
Italy, and the work of Byzantine painters had proved so useful to the reviving 
art of Tuscany. But in that hour of revival all that bore the style and fashion 
of mediaevalism was flung aside as an outworn garment; men were aggrieved 
at the mere thought of old routine, very impatient of austerity, and of what 
they deemed unnatural restraints. What were the pomps of the Byzantine 
princes to the victories of Julius, or the homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus to 
the new-found dialogues of Plato? Old Rome regained from the East the 
empire which she had lost more than a thousand years before; first Italy and 
then Europe called with an insistent voice for the literature and the art of 
paganism.” 

Specialists in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, concentrating on Greek 
and Roman studies, have also often completely disregarded the Christian East, 
particularly when it was called Byzantine. They have tried to go back exclu- 
sively to original sources, to interpret, to discover, and to uncover the records of 
that past. In Europe and somewhat later in America, with forthrightness of 
purpose, those scholars have held the field, tossing aside in impatience, and 
often in scorn, ideas which did not fall within their chosen theses. The narrow 
bounds which they set have been attacked, sometimes with success, by 
Strzygowski in Orient oder Rom and other publications, and by other writers. 


10.M.Dalton, Byzantine Ari and Archaeology. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911, p.3. 
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Fig. 1. Ivory PLaque: THE VIRGIN AND CHILD ENTHRONED. ByZANTINE, XI 
Century. THe CLevELAND Museum or Arr. J. H. Wapr Funp. 
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Research and greater knowledge, however, have widened increasingly the 
horizon of the Mediterranean world. Perhaps it is fortunate that Byzantine 
studies came comparatively late into the field where classical studies had reigned 
supreme, so that the arts of the Christian East can be studied now without 
some of the earlier prejudice and on a more scientific basis of fact. 

No great exhibition of Byzantine art has ever been held in America. The 
Exposition Internationale d’art Byzantin*, held in Paris in the summer of 1931, 
brought together a rich ensemble, largely from European collections. This 
spring The Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore is holding an exhibition of Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art in the Baltimore Museum of Art, through the 
courtesy of the Board of Trustees and Director of that Museum. It opens on 
April 25th and continues through June 22nd. It is arranged in collaboration with 
the Department of Art and Archaeology of Princeton University and the Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library and Collection of Harvard University. Further 
than that, it is a continuation and feature of the Princeton Bicentennial Con- 
ference on Scholarship and Research in the Arts, which brings Cardinal Tisserant, 
Father Jerphanion, André Grabar, and other Byzantine scholars to this country. 

The main aim of the exhibition was to assemble in honor of this celebration 
as much of the fine material in American collections as could be secured. The 
great generosity of the donors has made this possible, and the resultant assem- 
blage, rich in first-rate examples, gives a new impetus to Byzantine studies 
and a new basis of appreciation to connoisseur and layman alike. The excellent 
catalogue, with its numerous illustrations of unfamiliar and too little known 
objects, forms a record of importance and enriches the literature on the subject. 
As a part of the entire program, in nearby Washington, the important Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection will be featured. At the Freer Gallery in the same city, the 
remarkable small collection of Byzantine material, which by terms of gift cannot 
be lent, will be put on exhibition as a whole for the first time. 

Baltimore itself is very rich in Byzantine material of all kinds; the collection 
of The Walters Art Gallery being one of the most distinguished which exist, with 
objects of first quality in nearly every category. In addition, a group of mosaics 
from Antioch are a feature of the Baltimore Museum, while the fine John Garrett 
Collection of Byzantine coins are in the Johns Hopkins University. A Baltimore 
collection, the Robert Garrett Collection of manuscripts, is an integral part of 
the Princeton University Library treasures. 

The story of Byzantine studies in America is an interesting and instructive 
one. Princeton has long played a distinguished part in it. Howard Crosby 
Butler’s American Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900 resulted in his publication 
of Architecture and Other Arts in 1903. The Princeton University Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria were continued in 1904-05 and again in 1909, with Professor 
Butler directing, and with him Professors Prentice and Magie. Professor 
Charles Rufus Morey, coming to Princeton in 1906, emphasized studies in 
Early Christian and Mediaeval art. By the time he was made chairman of the 
Department of Art and Archaeology he was the leading authority on Byzantine 


2 Catalogue of Exposition internationale d’art Byzantin (Musée des Arts Decoratifs, 
Palais du Louvre) 28 Mai-9 Juillet, 1931. 
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art in this country. That emphasis has continued, and many are the contri- 
butions to this field by his colleagues and successors. From 1932-1940 the 
Department was excavating on the site of Antioch-on-the-Orontes and this 
material has been and is being progressively published. Many fine Roman 
and Early Christian mosaics, the largest in number in this country, belong to 
Princeton but cannot be shown there for lack of space. 

Kingsley Porter’s teaching at Harvard was also important for America. 
The comparatively recent gift to Harvard University of Dumbarton Oaks and 
the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Woods Bliss reinforces that influence and has made that foundation a most 
important centre of Byzantine studies. The Byzantine Institute under Thomas 
Whittemore in its work in St. Sophia is revealing again to contemporary eyes the 
mosaic treasures which have been only known by publication. Hayford Peirce, 
Royall Tyler, and many others have been working in this general field of studies. 

Two Maecenases—J. Pierpont Morgan and Henry Walters—were foremost 
in securing groups of basic Byzantine material for America. The Byzantine 
sections in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the Morgan Library, and in 
the Textile Collection of Cooper Union are the creation of Mr. Morgan. Selec- 
tions from them will be shown in the Baltimore Exhibition with the collections 
given to Baltimore by Mr. Walters. Charles L. Freer did the same for Wash- 
ington on a smaller scale. This was the grand period of American collecting, 
and the collections brought together and later presented to the public are now 
the basis of material of important museums. 

Another museum, The Cleveland Museum of Art, has been quietly and 
systematically collecting in this field for more than twenty-five years, and its 
small but choice collection of masterpieces will be loaned in its entirety to 
Baltimore. They include an ivory oliphant from the Guelph Treasure, as well 
as ivories, enamels, textiles, gold, rock crystal, and jewelry, bronzes and illumi- 
nations. These museums and the Dumbarton Oaks Gallery, mentioned above, 
alone have comprehensive collections. Other museums have special features 
of great importance. They and private collectors have been exceedingly 
generous in their contribution of material. The greatest single contribution 
from a private individual has been the comprehensive loans from that great 
connoisseur and collector, the late Joseph Brummer. 

The objects shown will date for the most part from the time of Constantine 
the Great to about A.D. 1200, with the addition of a few items of later date. 
The richest portions of it will be the ivory, gem and steatite carvings; the silver 
work, which will be the greatest group ever seen outside of the British Museum, 
with its recent rich finds in England; and the manuscripts and bronzes. 

One of the main ideas in bringing together the exhibition was to show objects 
of high aesthetic value which in themselves would capture the imagination by 
their beauty and importance. There has also been stress placed upon early 
material which might throw light upon the period of transition from the Roman 
to the Byzantine style. That is one of the most puzzling and perplexing prob- 
lems. No major undisturbed site remains except Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 
where the Princeton excavations have brought out already pertinent facts. 
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Fic. 3. SILVER AND GILT CHALICE. ByZzANTINE, VI Century. Founp IN 
Syria. Watters Art GALLERY, BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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Fig. 4. Mintature Parntine or St. JoHN THE EVANGELIST. BYZANTINE, 
IX Century. ExecuTep in Syria. From THE GARRETT COLLECTION 
AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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But even there, the disasters which accompanied Antioch’s last days must have 
destroyed much of the evidence which would mean so much. 

The role of Alexandria in Rome and of Rome in Alexandria still remains to 
be clarified,— Antioch and all the peripheral influences which affected its culture. 
These outposts of Rome were great cities when Constantinople was not thought 
of. In the early years after the foundation of his capital by the Emperor 
Constantine, in the early fourth century, Constantinople’s art influences came 
from outside; much from Rome itself. But in Constantinople, as an outpost 
directly in touch with the East, streams of influence mingled. These were the 
Hellenistic trends from Alexandria, with their stressing of the picturesque. 
When the picturesque element appeared in Constantinople or in Rome itself, 
and it appeared often in Early Christian art, its origin was Alexandrian. But 
Constantinople not only felt the power of the great city at the mouth of the 
Nile but it felt the impress of Antioch as well. From Syrian sources came 
the rich animal ornament, the love of foliations. From there came the Oriental 
treatment of contrasting light and shadow; gradation of planes no longer played 
the part they did. From Persia were derived the costumes rich with precious 
stones and embroidery and fashioned from fabrics whose basic designs originated 
from the same source. Oriental influences were rife—the more decorative and 
less objective traditions of the further East. Aramaean realism played its part. 

Only by the time of the Emperor Justinian had the power of the capital asserted 
itself and an imperial style evolved, which had certain general features which 
were in turn strong enough to impress themselves. The building of St. Sophia 
under him was one of the clarifying elements—a great edifice; it imposed itself 
by its very success. 

The iconoclastic disturbances in the eighth and early ninth centuries, caused 
by a revulsion against superstitious reverence for pictures, turned ideas even 
more towards the Oriental scheme of decoration. Under the Macedonian emper- 
ors and the Comnéne Dynasty, which followed, the artists in that second great 
renaissance retained the decorative ideas of the iconoclastic period, built on 
the hieratic elements of the Justinian era, but tempered them with greater 
realism and greater attention to observed facts. 

This can be seen in mosaics. It can be seen easily in manuscripts, in ivories. 
The figures are not three-dimensional as in classical art. They do not have 
bulk. They cannot be contained ina cube. They are thought of in two dimen- 
sions, and when there are gestures they are up and down or across, never in 
depth. The figures are flatter and usually rather impersonal in their treatment. 
They are placed against an abstract background, with a suggestion of limitless 
space, but abstract space, not concrete space. In the manuscript, it is a back- 
ground of burnished gold leaf or a vellum page. In an ivory, the simple surface 
of the ivory itself. 

This great exhibition is a rare opportunity to study in one place and at one 
time significant objects of a great culture. The active and unscientific prejudice 
with which the Renaissance rejected the Christian East has been too often shown 
in the nineteenth century and even in our own time. Anything which breaks 
the inflexible tenets of the status quo is unacceptable to the purist. This may 
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apply to modern art, to the baroque; to Byzantine art. Many have tossed 
aside the baroque as a bowdlerization of the Renaissance ideal. They could 
not see that the baroque must be studied as an art form for its own sake. Just 
so the traditions of Rome and Greece were changed when transported into 
other lands and under other suns, and brought into contact with a multiplicity 
of influences which came from older, highly sophisticated civilizations. Out 
of the retort came the new, great art form, Byzantine, which endured for a 
thousand years. It broke the rules of the past, but it created its own canon of 
taste. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE ARTS AND CRITICISM! 


GEORGE BOAS 


Beyond the distinction in the Nichomachean Ethics between the end and the 
means, there is little if anything in ancient philosophy which would be called 
nowadays “‘value-theory.” Both Plato and Aristotle apparently knew what 
they thought had terminal value, as is abundantly illustrated in their writings. 
But just why one thing rather than another had it, can only be inferred from 
their arguments; it is never explicitly stated. Without attempting to read their 
minds, one may hazard the guess that in a civilization which is fairly homoge- 


neous most people are agreed about what is good and perhaps even about what 
is beautiful. That small group of Athenian writers who lived in the latter part 
of the fifth and early part of the fourth centuries, and whom it is fashionable to 
call “The Greeks”’, did of course debate such questions; but it seems clear enough 
that they were shocked into such debate by questions put to them by certain 
individuals who had traveled in countries other than Greece, and had observed 
customs different from those of the Athenians. Confronted with such differ- 
ences, one can either maintain that other people just happen to be wrong, or that 
everybody is right, or that we should follow the road to a set of eternal values, 
to the nature of which dates and places are irrelevant. 

Though neither Plato nor Aristotle set down clearly why they thought that 
certain things had terminal value, their technique of argument tells us why. In 
both writers it appears that the goodness of anything is to be what it “really” 
is, and that in the corporeal world, things are not always such. To say that a 
thing is not what it really is makes very little sense unless one presupposes a 
theory of Ideas, such as Plato’s, according to which the idea degenerates when 
incorporated. Both philosophers to whom I have referred held such a theory, 
though their terminology differed. The emotional effect of Aristotle’s Order of 
Nature is, to be sure, not that of Plato’s Intelligible World, but that is simply 
because of what at this distance appear to be temperamental differences between 


1 Paper read before the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, Sep- 
tember 6, 1946. 
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the two men. Plato appears to us to accentuate the gap between the ideas and 
their incorporated appearance; Aristotle appears to accentuate their incorpora- 
tion. 

But in both writers one finds that the characteristics of the class to which a 
particular belongs kata physin are not only what the particular in question really 
is, but also what it ought to be. Both admit that things can be what they are 
not, an expression which must be relocated in the context of a Platonic meta- 
physics. Whenever either of them is engaged in criticism, it will be found that 
he first investigates the “nature” of the thing which is under critical scrutiny, 
and then maintains that its “nature” provides criteria of its excellence. In 
Aristotle’s case, this is especially clear and unambiguous for the following sys- 
tematic reasons: (1) the identification of the essence and the final cause; (2) the 
universal pervasiveness of teleology. In more concrete but less exact language, 
a thing exists to achieve purposes, and these purposes are its essential character, 
the realization of which may be frustrated by accidents in this material world. 
Now since the essence of anything is stated in the definition of the class to which 
it naturally belongs, criticism, whether ethical or aesthetic, begins with such a 
definition. The task of the critic then becomes simply observation of how closely 
the particular thing or act under investigation approximates the realization of 
that essence. Thus we find Aristotle in the Poetics giving us a definition of 
“tragedy” and by that very fact giving us the rules, so to speak, for writing a 
correct tragedy. Or in the Ethics we find him giving us a definition of “man” 
and thus telling us automatically how to live the good life. 

This technique survived in the traditional practices of critics which Croce did 
so much to discourage. The theory of the genres tranchés, however refined and 
elaborated, was in the last analysis the Aristotelian technique, for it maintained 
that all works of art fell into certain natural classes and that the definition of the 
classes gave one a clue to the standards by which one could judge the works of 
art. It is not our purpose here to attack this theory, which has been pretty 
thoroughly demolished by others, but there are one or two features of it which 
it may be worth bringing once more into the open. 

To begin with, the reason why Plato and Aristotle could plausibly set up classes 
of works of art was that they were confronted with a very homogeneous set of 
objects all of which had been produced in their own country for a relatively small 
group of people. The task of Aristotle, when he wished to survey the dramas 
which would give him his preliminary definitions, was incomparably easier that 
that of an American living in the twentieth century. Aristotle had three or four 
generations of dramatists to deal with; they all wrote Greek; they all dealt with 
approximately the same themes; they were all writing for the same audience. 
It would be a sheer waste of time to point out how different the situation is nowa- 
days. 

In the second place, the metaphysics of the essence, which seemed reasonable 
enough in an intellectual milieu whose main interests were deductive, which 
knew nothing of the experimental method, to say nothing of statistics, no longer 
seems reasonable to most people. At best an essence to us is but a statistical 
generalization, subject to correction at any time, and in no sense of the word 
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firmly embedded in something called Nature. There were reasons why men 
living as late as Saint Thomas Aquinas could argue that the universe formed a 
hierarchical system, one of whose manifestations ran from the summum genus 
to the infima species. Those reasons no longer are valid. The influence of 
modern scientific method, pace the “New Humanists”, Mr. T. 8. Eliot, and even 
M. Julien Benda, has been a reorientation towards the individual, the peculiar, 
the variant, deviations from the norm, and so on. We are, to be sure, in all 
fields forced to look for uniformities; otherwise we should have no laws whatso- 
ever, but we are also forced to look for lack of uniformity and, what is more 
important, to admit its reality in the natural order when it is found. We can 
neither rail against it as monstrous, accidental, or perverse, nor simply refuse to 
bother with it on the ground that it is “exceptional.” 

Though the genres tranchés ceased to be stylish some years ago, analogous 
modes of critical practice were common enough. One such begins with a classi- 
fication of the arts on the basis of the materials which they use. In the most 
important of this group of critics, Ruskin, probably because of his interest in 
architecture, the realization of the potentialities of the material became the 
realization of the essence. The phrase, Truth of materials, had a noble ring to it. 
If a building were to be made of stone, it must look stony; it must not be a stone 
facing on a steel framework; it must utilize the heaviness of its materials to give 
aesthetic pleasure, etc. Now we are far from denying that materials provide a 
limitation to artistry. But at the same time, there is an art of overcoming these 
limitations. One may neither like such art nor approve of it. Some of us can 
remember when sculptors and architects who defied the limitations of their 
materials—I am referring to those called ““Baroque’”’—were considered distinctly 
vulgar, if not downright immoral. In fact, Littré gives as his definition of 
baroque—a definition which would still be applicable today in common French— 
d’une bizarrerie choquante, and he quotes Saint-Simon in illustration of his defini- 
tion. Nowadays the trend of taste has shifted and we need no excuse for ad- 
miring the works of either Bernini or other practitioners of his style. Is there 
not something to be said for an aesthetics in which approval is given to that 
delicate balance between mechanical obedience to restrictions, rules, limitations, 
and so on, and freedom from them? One is not condemned either to the doggerel 
of much of Longfellow or to the automatism of much of Gertrude Stein. There 
may very well be an art of, for instance, making sculpture look as heavy as it is, 
but what justification have we for maintaining that Sculpture-as-such is the art 
of making heavy materials look heavy? As far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, the only such justification lies in tradition. There just happens to be a 
school of critics which without argument defines the various arts by the materials 
which they utilize, and then, also without argument, finds in the realization of 
the aesthetic possibilities of those materials a set of criteria of goodness and 
badness. 

A strictly similar procedure is found in those critics who classify the arts on 
the basis of the senses to which they are supposed to appeal, so that we have 
visual arts, the auditory arts, and soon. If an art is visual, it is maintained, its 
aesthetic value must reside in its visualness; if auditory, the ears alone must be 
capable of exhausting what might be called its “meaning”. Thus illustrative 
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pictures and literary music are anathema. While confessing to a preference for 
abstract painting and music, I fail to see why the art of illustration or of musical 
“tone-poems”’, as I believe they are called, are inherently wicked. If they are 
bad, it is certainly not because some legislature has decreed that man is not to 
tell stories in paint and notes. No such legislature exists and if it did—think 
of the Académie frangaise—no one outside of courses in aesthetics would pay 
the slightest attention to its laws. It is true that attempts to write musical 
literature are usually failures, witness those of Strauss which would be meaning- 
less, in all probability without the program notes. Moreover, such efforts are 
usually limited to imitative noises and rhythms, such as the sound of taxicab 
horns in Gershwin’s American in Paris or the sound of the windmills in Strauss’s 
Don Quixote. But again, why shouldn’t composers imitate taxicab horns and 
windmills if they feel like it? Why shouldn’t they try to express the nostalgia 
of an American in Paris or the frustrated idealism of a cracked-brain hidalgo? 
No culture was ever any the better when its artists refused to experiment. The 
experiments may fail and be doomed to failure, and those facts are of importance. 
Members of an organization like the American Society for Aesthetics, moreover, 
might find them a bit childish. But on the other hand our taste is probably 
somewhat over-intellectual, many of us being philosophers by training and put- 
ting a high value on what we call “ideas.” In any event if an art is primarily 
visual or auditory, it is so because the artist involved has deliberately chosen to 
make it so and not because there is a natural law or even a critical statute which 
makes it such. 

But there is more to it than that. Works of art have a habit of shifting their 
interest for human beings, of losing old values and taking on new ones. The 
artist’s primary intention may have been anything you please; people have to 
interpret works of art and they can interpret them only through their accumu- 
lated experience, through what used to be called their “apperceptive masses.” 
We may be urged to approach works of art with empty and childlike minds; the 
program is impossible. For a mind which is emptied after having been filled 
is not identical with a mind which is empty before having been filled. We are 
not simply receptacles. That ought to be one of the fundamental facts upon 
which a philosophy of art would be built. If this fact were taken seriously, it 
would seem absurd to ask people to adopt the artist’s point of view, and to 
attempt to find in a work of art the values which the artist found in it when he 
was making it or when he observed it after it was made. Even if it were possible 
for one man to turn into another, it would be a negation of his whole life, the 
only value of which would be that of penance. People who publish their books, 
play their music in public, exhibit their pictures, have to incur the risk of being 
interpreted by other people. They may say that they are misunderstood; if 
they wish to be insured against misunderstanding, they ought to confine them- 
selves to mathematics. Interpretation is re-creation and there is no way of 
avoiding that. It would be foolish to exaggerate the gap between two people 
who are talking to each other; but at the same time it would be equally foolish 
not to recognize the gap and the probability of its increasing with distance in 
time and place and languace. 

If then a critic is to use terms of praise and blame, he ought not to base them 
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upon a classification of the arts. Such classifications may be useful, but they 
are not useful for discovering the ezdos of their member works of art. What 
reason is there for believing that a man ought to seek as his goal the common 
characters of mankind? There is no more reason for that than for his accentuat- 
ing his individual character, those traits which differentiate him from all his 
fellowmen. We are not triangles which live more geometrico nor unique beings 
who are essentially unclassifiable. We happen to be both. The same is true 
of works of art. They also are both unique and members of classes. Their 
values are found neither entirely in their conformity to generic traits nor entirely 
in their deviation from them. Both may be objects of inquiry, but neither has 
any inherent primacy. Why in fact must the relation of a particular to a class 
have any relevance to its value? It is doubtless theoretically possible to explain 
any man’s likings on scientific grounds which will of necessity be expressed in 
general terms. But that does not mean that his preferences will be expressed 
in general terms or that they should be. The theory has been advanced that 
animals prefer the basic foods which their systems need. But how ridiculous it 
would be to assume that animals know anything whatsoever about basic foods 
or the needs of their systems! Without attempting to speak for the animal 
mind, it is probable that they are hungry and enjoy certain odors and tastes 
better than others and by a biological law seek those foods which they need. 
Everything has some interest and there is little sense in deprecating the study 
of the psychological causes for our aesthetic preferences. But to identify these 
causes with our reasons for approving of certain works of art and to deny the 
possibility of our changing our preferences are both manifest absurdities. They 
are manifest absurdities first, because the causes of our liking may determine our 
reasons, but are no more identical with them than any cause is identical with its 
effect, and second, because history actually shows how we have changed. As 
we develop, we come across works of art which for one reason or another interest 
us. We do things to them. We confer uses upon them which their makers 
could not have anticipated. They play a new rdle in society. Their value is in 
part given to them by us. 

To put the matter in another way, a work of art is what it is both because of 
the artist who made it and the person who sees it and interprets it. Neither 
necessarily knows anything whatsoever about the other. If anything would 
seem self-evident, that would. This paper then is a suggestion that a theory of 
criticism be built upon that self-evident proposition and its implications, rather 
than upon the Aristotelian technique which absorbs works of art into the natural 
order instead of considering them solely in the order of human nature. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF ART AND FINE ART IN COMMUNICATION! 
MILTON C. NAHM 


We live in a world in which it is increasingly evident that problems of mutual 
understanding and intercommunication may not with impunity be relegated to 
discussion in academic halls; a world, in fact, in which we must surmount barriers 
of cultural differences or suffer dire consequences. It is also evident that we 
live, in this respect at least, in a world of seeming paradox. Were a favored 
citizen of that scientific utopia described by Sir Francis Bacon in the New Atlantis 
permitted to visit our world, he would without doubt be impressed by a con- 
certed desire to resolve the profoundly difficult problems of interecommunication. 
I should hazard the guess, however, that his original gratification would shortly 
give way to perplexity and frustration. The utopian land imagined by Viscount 
St. Alban is precisely the land in which we live. Atlantis, it will be recalled, 
was a “land of magicians, that sent forth spirits of the air into all parts to bring 
them news and intelligence of other countries.” Indeed, in this respect, the 
island was said to be “somewhat supernatural” and for good reason: there were 
“perspective-houses, where we make demonstrations of all lights and radiations, 
and of all colours”, wherein “we represent, also, all multiplications of light, 
which we carry to great distance.”” There were procured “means of seeing ob- 
jects afar off; as in the heavens, and remote places.” On that fabled island, the 
inhabitants possessed ‘certain helps which set to the ear do further the hearing 
greatly ...means to convey sounds in trunks and pipes, in strange lines and 
distances.” Moreover, its peoples imitated the “flights of birds’ and had “some 
degrees of flying in the air.” Ina word, the visitor from Solomon’s House would 
discover that these visions and imaginings of the year 1624 are no longer visions 
and imaginings. He would come to a world in which success without parallel 
had been achieved in the perfection of means, instruments, and apparatus for 
communicating. But, paradoxically enough, he would discover men still 
genuinely puzzled by the prodigious task of bridging cultural gaps, while he, 
the product of the Baconian scientific imagination, could point out that in 
telephones, radios, aeroplanes, automobiles, railroads, telegraphs, radar and 
their infinitely diverse and delicate refinements, the ‘‘bridges” had already been 
built. 

I doubt, indeed, that Bacon himself would have concluded that the paradox 
was other than an ostensible one. He was too shrewd to assume that under- 
standing and the use and direction of mechanisms may be separated, as he was 
too wise to suppose that it is not necessary, if men are truly to acquire knowledge, 
that they make every effort to go behind the meanings of the “‘idols” that assail 
men’s eyes and ears. And were our own assumptions not similar to Bacon’s, we 
might well be faced by the skeptical alternative, the assumption that there is an 
ultimate incommunicability of ideas and, in consequence, that men of divergent 


1 Presented before The American Society for Aesthetics, Hunter College November 24, 
1945. Discussed by the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion as a portion of 
the program, ‘‘Cultural Bridges in Letters, Art and Music”, New York, August 25, 1945. 
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cultures are to be forever separated. Because we do not put all our faith in 
machines but do believe that minds are required for the construction and opera- 
tion of apparatus, and because we grow weary of skepticism and its aridity, I am 
encouraged to present the argument for art as an ancient and powerful but a not 
particularly obvious instrument of communication. Properly employed, I be- 
lieve that art may share with science, religion, and philosophy the task of further- 
ing communication across differences of background. Its proper employment 
requires some attention to the philosophy of art. I shall avail myself of this 
discipline to the extent that I shall be concerned with the grounds for and the 
function of art in communication and with tentative suggestions concerning a 
methodology by which the symbols of art may be made increasingly available 
in this field. 


The perfection of isolated philosophical disciplines has not infrequently led 
researchers within a given discipline to claim more for their subject than the 
subject can by its nature fulfil. As regards philosophy of art, we should be con- 
tent to try to ascertain by its use the specific circumstances under which art is 
the best means of communication. This we may perhaps most effectively do by 
contrasting philosophy of art as a means of communication to its polar antithesis, 
the science of formal logic. It appears to me to be true that in our experience 
of art we come closer to an understanding of the religious, scientific, and moral 
beliefs held within a culture than we do in consequence of logical investigation, 
precisely because works of art preserve permanently particular factors and in- 
dividual characteristics of a people, whereas the examination of propositions in 
logic tends to become a formal evaluation of the proposition’s truth or falsity 
independent of the particular meaning of the terms. Let me add, at once, that 
I hold that philosophy of art, no less than logic, impinges upon problems of 
“signs” and “symbols”. The philosophy of art is concerned, however, with 
“signs” and “symbols” which originate in, and are directed to, feeling. It is this 
fact that restricts both the ‘“abstractness” to which the work of art is susceptible 
and the limits to which an individual work of art may be ‘“‘abstracted’”’ from its 
context. Indeed, as we shall see, it is precisely because art symbolizes the non- 
aesthetic factors in our experience to which feeling attaches that it may become 
a superb instrument for communication among men of divergent cultures. 

Art, however, does not only preserve and immortalize the particular and inti- 
mate aspects of a culture. It communicates and is intended to communicate to 
men within a culture. Its potentialities for communication among men of the 
same, as well as of different cultures may be actualized, however, only because 
the work of art is a symbol in which are implicit generic as well as specific mean- 
ings. The implications of this fact for the problem of a possible facilitation of 
inter-cultural communication are presupposed by general considerations of the 
relation of artistic creativity and aesthetic experience to communication in 
general, and some examination of those more general presuppositions is neces- 
sary for the statement of the more restricted problem. In even a cursory ex- 
amination of the more general problem, the extent to which the great tradition 
in the history of aesthetic has related what Plato called the “profit” to be de- 
rived from art to the function of communication is significant. 
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So intimately related, indeed, are philosophy of art and the problem of com- 
munication that Croce’s identification of linguistic and aesthetic, of art and ex- 
pression, is, historically, little more than the extreme extension of the implica- 
tion central to one of Plato’s earlier dialogues. In the magnificent figure of the 
“magnetic rings” in Jon, Plato wrote that “the spectator is the last of the rings 
which . . . receive the power of the original magnet from one another. .. . The 
rhapsode and the actor are intermediate links, and the poet himself is the first 
of them.” Similarly, Aristotle is interested not only in the fact that art begins 
in imitation but that “it is also natural for all to delight in works of imitation.” 
The central problem of Kantian aesthetic turns on an examination of the “uni- 
versal capability of comniunication of the mental state in a given representation.” 
It is significant that Hegel’s philosophy of fine art has been criticized—whether 
justly or not—because in it ‘‘art is practically reduced to a philosophical error.” 

I have pointed briefly to the writings of Plato, to Aristotle, to Kant, Hegel, 
and Croce because these philosophers are significant figures in the great tradition 
of aesthetic. They are not, however, isolated figures in their linking of art and 
communication, and for good reason. The fact of communication is implicit in 
the very nature of the aesthetic transaction between the artist and the aesthetic 
percipient. The very pervasiveness of the assumption that the two activities, 
art and communication, are not dissimilar leads one to speculate upon the reasons 
for the negative attitude of philosophy of art in general toward the problem of 
communication across differences of background. The speculation is not idle. 
As we shall see, it not only suggests some of the conditions which must be laid 
down before art may be treated as an instrument for the end we are considering 
but serves as well to suggest certain concentrations of interest which, while 
relevant to aesthetics, may impede progress in our specific search. 

Aesthetic theory has failed to develop the potentialities of art for communica- 
tion for two primary reasons, one internal, the other external to the subject. 
The internal reason follows from the aesthetician’s method and his single-minded 
purpose. Intent upon proper definition and upon the exclusion of irrelevant 
data, one entire tradition of aestheticians has tended to restrict the aesthetic 
universe of discourse to objects and events regarded as “formally beautiful”. 
By definition, these theorists have ruled from consideration all products of ‘“‘mak- 
ing” not in accord with the “form” judged to be “absolutely beautiful’ or not 
regarded as the objects of the judgment of taste. Another entire tradition in 
aesthetic, and one no less powerful, is the chronicle of analyses centering upon 
the problems of the function of art. Since, perforce, its proponents must define 
the objects and events and could correctly distinguish fine from technical art 
only by ascertaining the nature of the unique aesthetic function of fine art, the 
theory has excluded works of art definable in functional but non-aesthetic terms. 

These historical efforts precisely to define the objects of art and to limit the 
aesthetic universe of discourse have lent internal strength to the subject of 
aesthetic and have given direction to its speculation. They have tended, none- 
theless, to impose a strait-jacket upon thinkers with other interests, to the detri- 
ment of speculation upon subjects more nearly allied to that which we are at 
present considering. From the too 1igid impositions of the metaphysicians of 
beauty, philosophy of art has been moving toward emancipation, largely in 
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consequence of the efforts of the archaeologist, the ethnologist, the anthropol- 
ogist, the iconologist, and the historian of ideas. The discoveries made and 
methods employed by these scientific empiricists have served to diminish the 
assurance with which metaphysicians have asserted the a priori grounds for the 
identity of art and communication. The wealth of empirical data, drawn largely 
from the primitive arts, and the cogent genetic theories put forward to support 
the contention that there are many motives for “making” other than that of 
communicating, have introduced a liberality of spirit into the subject. But it 
is a liberality perhaps too all-embracing. One of its consequences is that al] 
“making” comes to be of equal interest for the archaeologist and all ends of 
“making” assume equal importance or come to be subordinate to such issues as 
the history and sequence of scientific or stylistic techniques. 

One may scarcely doubt that the metaphysical and the archaeological schools 
in philosophy of art have tended to draw apart. On many issues, in fact, they 
have come into tacit, if not overt, opposition. The contributions of each are 
required, nevertheless, for the proper consideration of such a practical problem 
as communication across differences of background. What is lacking for the co- 
operation required is a common ground. To secure it calls for a radical proce- 
dure. We shall make progress, I believe, if while we consider our problem, we 
exclude all reference to the term “beauty’? and ignore the theorist’s demand 
that we apply our efforts to the statement of the conditions under which may 
operate the “universal judgement of taste”. We should take full advantag2, 
however, of the aesthetician’s great contribution, precise definition. As regards 
the archaeologist, let us take advantage of the skill he employs in providing the 
materials of divergent cultures and of his wide knowledge in their interpretation. 
But let us also make every effort to interpret the data he provides not only within 
the context of his circumscribed interest but in the larger context of communica- 
tion as well. 

We discover the common ground of aesthetic and archaeology if we make an 
assumption that ostensibly runs counter to much that traditional aesthetic has 
held concerning art. The tradition in that subject has customarily assumed 
that the only products of the activity, art, relevant to its problems are objects 
of “fine art”. The conditions under which the differentiation between ‘‘fine”’ 
and “technical” arts may be made need not concern us here. What is of sig- 
nificance for us is that all products of “making’’, including objects of fine art, 
are at least in part definable in non-aesthetic terms. In its most primitive sense, 
this statement merely means that the work of art is an object or event, produced 
by the artist’s technique and occupying a status in space or time, or both, ex- 
ternal to the maker. In a less primitive sense, the object or event is made at a 
particular time, in a particular place, and, ordinarily, for a specific purpose such 
as that of decorating a wall, glorifying God, commemorating an event, or pro- 
viding for the artist’s livelihood. Not all art is definable in aesthetic terms, but 
all art that is definable in aesthetic terms is at least bi-functional and is definable 

2 There is, of course, a higher level of communication at which an aesthetic interchange 


takes place. Iam here primarily concerned with the lower level which is the presupposition 
of the aesthetic. 
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in non-aesthetic terms. I do not claim that fine art so defined is defined in all 
adequacy. I do claim that the non-aesthetic aspects of fine and technical art 
provide the proper ground for approaching the problem of communication across 
divergences of background. 

It may be urged emphatically, however, that to ignore the aesthetic aspects 
of the work of art, to concentrate upon its non-aesthetic characteristics and func- 
tions, and to regard only one aspect of its bi-functional character, is merely to 
adopt lock, stock, and barrel the assumptions and procedures of the archaeol- 
ogist, the ethnologist, and the anthropologist. It may be urged, equally, that 
these technical experts have seized all too firmly upon the non-aesthetic values 
of fine arts and that their considerations of the products of art have erred pre- 
cisely in this, that the work of art is valued solely as a tool intended for com- 
memorative, religious, calendrical, decorative, economic, political, or moral 
purposes. If it is true, however, that the aesthetician has abstracted the work 
of fine art too completely from the context of art, it is also true that the archaeol- 
ogist has in his turn tended to consider all art as if it were completely absorbed 
in its context. The latter has treated music, poetry, and the spatial arts as mere 
objects and events among other objects and events, whereas, in fact, the work of 
art is a symbol. 

We shall fail, I believe, if the method of either the aesthetician or the archaeol- 
ogist is regarded as mutually exclusive. The work of art is neither a mere 
abstraction nor is it a mere object or event. Precisely as the aesthetician has 
tended to ignore the non-aesthetic function of every work of art, fine or techni- 
cal, so the archaeologist has forgotten that art produces an object or event sepa- 
rated from the maker but intimately related to him because it is an expression of 
his feeling in the separate medium of art. The work of art that is of significance 
for communication is not an “expression of impressions”, as Croce would have 
us believe, abstracted from ‘‘making” and from the “object made”. Expression 
is fulfilled in the ‘“‘making”’ and in the encountering and overcoming of the prob- 
lems presented by the media. Nor is the work of art a limited structure under- 
standable without reference to external relations. However attractive at first 
glance may be such a statement as Mendelssohn’s—‘‘What any music I like 
expresses for me is... the song itself precisely as it stands”—such isolation of 
the work of art is purchased at the expense of its comprehensibility. Each 
theory I have cited instances a false ‘‘abstraction” which excludes from our 
analysis some essential aspect of what I should like to call the “total structure 
of art’’, the fundamental interrelation of artist, artistic creativity, object made, 
aesthetic percipient, and end of art, the broad outlines of which are traceable in 
Plato’s Jon and the development of which we owe to Aristotle and Hegel. 

What, then, is the work of art that its meaning may be communicated? It is 
the product of “making” and as such is externalized in space and time, but it is 
also an object made by processes through which the artist objectifies his feelings 
in the medium of the work of art. The artist’s actual feelings are bodily be- 
havior. To be “objectified”, even in the loose sense in whic we are using that 
term, the feelings must be signified or symbolized in the product made by the 
artist. But the feelings are likewise not mere abstractions. Men, including 
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artists, find their feelings attached to or aroused by incidents, events, ideas, 
and objects. “The artist is a receptacle for emotions that come from all over 
the place,” writes Picasso, ‘from the sky, from the earth, from a scrap of paper, 
from a passing shape, from a spider’s web.” 

But the complicated process by which the artist makes the work of art a sym- 
bol or sign of his feelings concerning these non-aesthetic aspects of experience is 
the precise process by which the individual artist makes art a communication, 
makes it a work of art. Housman saw clearly that “. . . to set up in the reader’s 
sense a vibration corresponding to what is felt by the writer .: . is the peculiar 
function of poetry.” Each work of art is a specific work of art and an individual. 
But it is an individual belonging to a class and without the knowledge of the 
class to which it belongs it is incomprehensible. 

The work of art is a ‘sign’ or ‘symbol’ of the artist’s feelings concerning non- 
aesthetic aspects of his experience. But its comprehensibility turns upon the 
fact that it is a generic or class symbol as well as an individual one, and the mode 
of its comprehension in aesthetic experience turns upon the fact that both the 
artist and the aesthetic percipient bring to the work of art, the one in “making”’, 
the other in ‘“‘re-making’’, the recognitive predisposition of experience that is a 
fundamental aspect of all feeling. It is, in fact, feeling as reproductive imagina- 
tion that provides the organism with the predisposition for a sufficient familiarity 
with the specific aspects of the presented world to make experience of that world 
possible. In feeling, we come upon that aspect of mind described by Bergson 
as “pure memory”, the memory “fixed in the organism” which is “nothing else 
but the complete set of intelligently constructed mechanisms which ensure the 
appropriate reply to the various possible demands” and “enables us to adapt 
ourselves to the present situation.”” We know this predisposition normally 
under the name of ‘‘tropism”’ or “‘instinct’’ in which such actions as panic-fear 
or rage constitute what the mechanist calls “‘trigger-like”’ reactions to stimuli. 
In feeling we react in part as preorganized nervous and physiological structures 
to ‘extrinsic’ stimuli. There are various modes of feeling, however, and in some 
of them, including the aesthetic, there is considerable reduction in the intensity 
of the reaction of the overt behavior. But throughout the range of these various 
modes of feeling, whether they be tropistic, instinctive, emotional, or that of 
mood, the recognitive aspect of feeling operates epistemologically to make 
familiar the world of our experience. To feeling, as a form of primitive pre- 
disposition, we owe the familiarity we experience in the realm of art, as well as 
the recurrence of generic themes, symbols, and subjects in art. For the im- 
portant fact to be remembered is that the artist does not create the non-aesthetic 
frame of reference for the symbols to which his feelings attach and by means of 
which they are aroused. That frame of reference is the racial and cultural back- 
ground of men. More specifically, the artist secures whatever generality of 
interest his work may have by signifying in it the feelings men as a race and men 
within particular cultures attach to the ideas, events, incidents, and situations 
they derive from religion, art, science, and morality, that is from the fields of 
their various efforts to understand and to control the world in which they live. 
Because of this common frame of reference for the symbols of art, art is the realm 
of the familiar and the accustomed. The generic symbols of art refer to the 
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science, the law, the theology, the social organization that have become the con- 
text of our ordinary experience. 


I have suggested, in brief outline, what I take to be the presuppositions* for 
communication between the artist and the aesthetic percipient and I have done 
so because in the extension of the applications of the theory of communication 
between the artist and his audience we shall find the “guiding threads” leading 
to the “bridges” between different cultures and divergent backgrounds. The 
beginnings of the study of the art of a culture different from our own must neces- 
sarily provide for the amassing of particular works of art and their examination. 
But granted that the gathering of material has been made, we are forced, I be- 
lieve, almost at once to a consideration of the generic or class symbols implicit 
in the art of a given culture. We proceed from them to their specifications and 
individualizations. 

Of generic symbols in art, we shall discover two classes. To the first, for want 
of a better term, I should apply the name “racial’’, to the second, “‘cultural’’. 
Both are symbols to which feelings attach and which, in turn, arouse feeling. 
Consequently, our experience of them will be one of more or less familiarity, but 
the experience of “cultural generic symbols” in art relates to a frame of reference 
of restricted generality. ‘Racial generic symbols” in art, in contrast, have their 
presuppositions not so much in the human context of experience but in that 
heritage that man shares with the brute. One such symbol is that of the leader, 
the ‘wintry slayer’’ of epic, romance, and tragedy, the meaning of which is known 
to all men whatever the divergences of culture because men are social animals 
and because the leader evokes feeling. Hamlet and Orestes derive from the self- 
same source as do Alcibiades, Genghis Khan, Napoleon, and Lincoln. And 
diverse arts offer them and similar symbols for our study of men because the 
relation of men to such men is comprehensible to all men. Similar symbols in 
art refer to combat, mating, and to the beneficent or destructive forces of nature. 
It appears to me that art in all lands does incorporate these symbols of a primi- 
tive life and our problem is to examine among men of different cultures the vari- 
ous specifications of these signs. 

The truly difficult problem of bridging gaps between men of divergent cultures 
begins at the level of ‘cultural generic symbols” in art. For while this realm of 
symbols may in one sense be represented as the extension or the redirection of 
feeling to a frame of reference that is in turn what man shares with animals as a 
brute heritage, it is evident that the art derives from situations, ideas, events 
and incidents meaningful to men and to man alone. For example, the idea of 
immortality may be, as Bergson holds, the extension of the primitive instinct of 
self-preservation. It is, nonetheless, an extension of experience that lies be- 
yond the powers of the brute. A similar extension inheres, to cite another 
illustration, in so-called “Platonic love’. At this level, it is the codes of law, 
the theologies, the moralities, and the general principles to which men in par- 
ticular cultures attach their feelings. The symbolization occurs, for the most 
part it is true, in more or less specific and concrete modes. At this level, also. 


* For a fuller account, see my Aesthetic Experience and Its Presuppositions. 
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emerge the divergences which in the history of man have brought cultures and 
nations to destruction and death on behalf of creeds, beliefs and prejudices. 
Were we to consider, for a moment, the consequences of divergent beliefs in im- 
mortality, we might well ask whether the ideas which evoke such profound feel- 
ing could ever be reconciled. In art, however, we seek and are provided with 
the solution to no such problem. Art as a means to communication provides 
only the grounds for understanding but for this it does provide the grounds. 
Differ as do the beliefs men hold concerning the soul, we do discover in the symbol 
of light a generic cultural sign of such generality that it is common to the art of 
much of western culture and this symkol permits entry into an understanding 
of cultures sufficiently divergent to hold to theories of metempsychosis or of 
personal immortality. One tends to think of the specific uses of light in pictorial 
art and literature, of the differences between Milton’s and Dante’s symbols of 
light, of the dissimilarities that distinguish the Egyptian conception of the 
“Juminous Khu” and its artistic derivations from Plato’s comparison of the 
good to the sun and from the Neo-Platonic conception of a stream of light. We 
note the specific uses of such symbols of immortality or divinity as the nimbus 
or the halo or the streams of light emanating from the fingers of Aten, “lord of 
the beams of light.”” But what is of primary interest for communication is the 
generic symbol of light common to all instances and the possibility that where 
the symbols are not identical, if one search, one may find analogues. 

Our search will be meaningful, I believe, only if we, the seekers, have attained 
a status at least equal to that reached by the culture we are investigating. For 
it appears to me to be true that while generic cultural symbols are pre-supposed 
by racial symbols, it is equally true that those who have experienced the exten- 
sion of the realm of feelings beyond the lower levels may work downward, finding 
analogues and cognate symbols, whereas the reverse process fails. Thus, we 
who read St. Exupéry and learn of the fears, hopes and aspirations of the man 
born to flight know that he is the modern analogue of Aeneas and Ulysses and 
across the divergences of cultures we may extend our knowledge. 

Beginning with such generic or class symbols, we may increase our knowledge 
of men through the art of cultures divergent from our own by tracing the speci- 
fications of symbols within the various arts. We should here call upon the 
iconologist to guard us against error in the interpretation of the significance of 
the symbol. Weshould call upon the archaeologist for the history of the develop- 
ment of tools and styles from adjacent cultures and in matters of date and authen- 
ticity. Implicit in this examination is the history of industry, commerce and 
conquest. We should turn to the historian of art to trace for us the use and 
significance of indigenous content in old and established forms of art. Finally, 
we shall emerge at the ultimate specification, the work of the individual artist. 

Once we have come to the individual artist, we arrive at the stage at which 
feeling is productive as well as reproductive in its operations. However im- 
portant this aspect of art may be for communication, its analysis goes beyond 
the scope of the present paper. My own conclusion is simply this, that, as 
Plato remarks of justice, we search for communication and its means only to 
find them tumbling at our feet in the permanent record of feelings which men 
symbolize in their art. 





PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE 
PHILOSOPHY AND LITERATURE 
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In the Jon, Plato is concerned with the problem of interpreting and evaluating 
the cognitive part of literature. Ion professes to be able to understand and to 
render intelligible everything which has been written by Homer. Socrates is 
impressed but dubious. The poetry of Homer, he points out, concerns many 
subjects—horsemanship, generalship, nutrition, and those arts which slaves prac- 
tice. It turns out in each case that Ion knows less about Homer than the 
specialist whose subject the poetry describes. It would seem then that although 
Ion knows everything about Homer in the sense that he can dramatize Homer’s 
poetry with overwhelming effect and can compose splendid paeans in praise of 
Homer, he is a poor critic of any particular portion of poetry when one is con- 
cerned not with the poetry’s beauty but with its correspondence to matters of 
fact. Ion’s inspiration, Plato believes, is divine madness, but it is not knowledge 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 

The problem of literary criticism with which Plato is concerned in the Jon is a 
problem which has interested people in every age. It is a problem which has 
been made particularly important in the modern world by the rise of and devotion 
to science and scientific methods. Almost everyone today would agree that 
within their proper spheres common sense and science are authoritative. The 
disagreement begins when one attempts to define these proper spheres. Works 
of literature from Homer to Huxley contain much that, strictly speaking, belongs 
to the sciences. Homer, as Plato points out, discusses horsemanship and medi- 
cine, subjects which are properly judged by horsemen and physicians; Huxley’s 
novels are full of psychology, politics, and biology ; Koestler’s novels contain much 
which is relevant to psychoanalysis and political science. Most of us would 
accept with Socrates the experts in these fields as the final judges of the validity 
of the literary artist’s descriptions when they relate to a subject matier with which 
the expert is concerned and when the issue is that of correspondence to matters of fact. 
Thus whatever may be the other merits of De Rerum Natura, most of us would 
hesitate to accept the physics and astronomy of Lucretius, as most of us would 
hesitate to accept what Huxley considers a description of communism or behav- 
iorism. 

Works of literature also contain matter which, strictly speaking, belongs to the 
history of philosophy. Pater has included much of Roman philosophy in his 
Marius the Epicurean and George Moore has included much of mediaeval philoso- 
phy in his Heloise ana Abelard. Here it seems to me that it is the historian of 
philosophy who is the best judge of the adequacy of literature insofar as it de- 
scribes philosophies of historical philosophers. 

Thus, I am arguing that literature has a cognitive dimension, and I think that 
any description of literature which neglects or distorts this dimension gives a very 
poor distorted picture of it. My argument, however, is that although literature 
is in its totality much more than this one dimension, and is in its totality some- 
thing unique, it does not contain any cognitive element which is peculiar to 
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literature. Whatever in literature is cognitive should, in criticism or discussion, 
be stated in terms of common-sense, science, and philosophy. Further, in evalu- 
ating epistemologically the cognitive element in literature, common sense, science 
and philosophy are better instruments of adjudication than literature. 

But many would disagree and would argue that there are higher levels of 
knowledge, that there is a higher cognition which leaves behind the physical and 
particular and which ascends to the empyrean heights of the universal and spirit- 
ual, where the man of common sense is a foreigner, but the poet is a native. 
Aristotle writes in his Poetics, “Poetry is something more philosophic and of 
graver import than history, since its statements are of the nature rather of uni- 
versals, whereas those of history are singular.”” Samuel Johnson tells us, ‘‘In the 
writings of other poets a character is too often an individual; in those of Shakes- 
peare it is commonly a species.”’ Allen Tate has cited with approval Richards’s 
statement that ‘Poetry is the completest mode of utterance” and has added that 
poetry “is neither the world of verifiable science nor a projection of ourselves; yet 
it is complete.” “It is complete knowledge.” ‘“The poem’s ‘interest’ value is a 
cognitive one; it is sufficient that here in the poem, we get knowledge of a whole 
object.”’ All of these statements tend to point to some higher wisdom above 
historical and scientific knowledge and analytical clarification. The poet in each 
case is looked upon as a man with an insight into reality, an insight not attained 
by the insensitive and the vulgar. Carlyle refers to the poet’s “‘seeing-eye.”’ 
“Tt is this that discloses the inner harmony of things: what nature meant, what 
musical idea Nature has wrapped up in these often rough embodiments. Some- 
thing she did mean. To the seeing-eye that something were discernible.” 

All of these passages deal with epistemology, for they present a point of view 
about the sources and nature of knowledge, a point of view which argues that one 
need not be weighted and freighted with the incumbrances and impedimenta of 
sense-experience. By his insight the poet transcends the particular and rests in 
the universal. Such an epistemological doctrine is hoary, and has an honorable 
history. Especially has it an honorable ancient history, for it was the ancients 
who were most sympathetic to such an epistemology. Since Locke, philosophy 
has been centered largely in epistemological questions, and, since Locke, pbiloso- 
phy has distrusted such intuitionism and mysticism, so that those who embrace 
this other-worldly theory of knowledge usually derogate modern philosophy. 

This sort of an epistemology may be criticized in two ways. First, it may be 
argued that such generalizations as pass for knowledge according to the seeing-eye 
critics are inadequate because they lack any sufficient empirical tie to the world 
of experience. Kant and Hume criticize traditional rationalism for such inade- 
quacy. Using an imaginative style seldom found in his Critiques, Kant writes: 


Inspirited by a splendid proof of the power of reason, the desire of enlarging our knowl- 
edge sees no limits. The light dove, piercing in her easy flight the air and perceiving its 
resistance, imagines that flight would be easier still in empty space. It was thus that Plato 
left the world of sense, as opposing so many hindrances to our understanding, and ventured 
beyond on the wings of his ideas into the empty space of pure understanding. He did not 
perceive that he was making no progress by these endeavors, because he had no resistance as 
a fulcrum on which to rest or to apply his powers, in order to cause the understanding to 
advance. 
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Hume recommends book burning: 


When we run over libraries, persuaded of these (Hume’s) principles, what havoc must we 
make? If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity, or school metaphysics, for instance; 
let us ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity and existence? No. 
Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matters of fact and existence? No. 
Commit it then to the flames: for it contains nothing but sophistry and illusion. 


But both Kant and Hume have set up meaning criteria in terms of which they 
criticize epistemologies they disagree with, and those who oppose them might say 
that the criteria are poor ones and that using them one could have only a poor 
knowledge indeed. 

There is a second way, however, in which seeing-eye epistemologies may be 
criticized. Their critic can point out that they are inadequate because they 
have not the structural complexity which characterizes an adequate system of 
knowledge. 

As philosophers from Plato on down to the present have pointed out, knowledge 
is impossible without a synthesis of ideas. A proposition is the most basic ele- 
ment of knowledge and a proposition must always contain at least a noun and 
verb. But if a man knew merely one proposition, he would be epistemologically 
avery poor man. Knowledge is ordinarily regarded as many propositions sys- 
tematically related to each other. For Plato knowledge consisted of definitions, 
first broad or general definitions, and then, in descending order, more and more 
specific definitions. But only classes could be known strictly; to know an indi- 
vidual qua individual one must make use of an individuating principle which can 
be known only by a kind of spurious or bastard reason. Aristotle in his logic 
greatly complicated the patterns suggested by Plato, but still made knowledge 
consist primarily of definitions of classes. Thus, in a strict sense, knowledge can 
only consist of universals, as, indeed, Aristotle tells us, and it is one of the 
perennial paradoxes of Aristotelianism that, although only what is individual 
can exist and only what is universal can be known, we can know reality. Knowl- 
edge of it consists of a highly complicated structure of definitions. Thus without 
even touching the complexities of scientific knowledge, which has become so 
technical that one man can know only a very small portion of it, we can see that 
a system of knowledge or a philosophy must consist of a complex inter-relation- 
ship of propositions, each of which is made up of universals or class words. With 
this in mind let us turn to a criticism of the so-called philosophic or general truths 
which seeing-eye epistemologists find in literature. It seems to me that the doc- 
trine of such epistemologists is vitiated by a three-fold confusion. 

The universal, which in its only good and clear meaning is a predicate (that is, 
a class-word), is also used confusedly to mean on the one hand the typical and on 
the other the morally perfect. But there is nothing universal in a work of art 
just because it is typical. Aristotle himself points out that tragedy may take a 
subject from actual history, so it would seem that some history can be universal. 
Aristotle is actually thinking of the universal as a statement as to what such or 
such a kind of man will probably or necessarily say or do, as to what is ultimately 
morally good; and since the words good and bad are applied to nature in Aris- 
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totle’s philosophy, and since, for him, the good is more universal than the bad 
(whatever that may mean), tragedy becomes universal by portraying things as 
they might be and es they ought to be. 

Again, what is universal is confused with what is vague and ambiguous. San- 
tayana has described this confusion nicely in his Sense of Beauty: “It is easier to 
be impressed than to be instructed, and the public is very ready to believe that 
where there is noble language not without obscurity, there must be profound 
knowledge.” This confusing of the obscure with the universal may take three 
forms: it may be argued that universal truth cannot be reduced to particular 
experiences; that universal principles cannot be derived from particular informa- 
tion; that a universal principle can be known only by those endowed with a spe- 
cial sensibility and can never be known by the great unwashed. Thus when 
Antisthenes said that he had seen this horse and that horse but never the idea 
horseness, Plato retorted that Antisthenes had eyes to see this horse and that 
horse, but no mind to see the idea which all particular horses exemplify. 

In the third confusion made by the seeing-eye epistemologists, individual pro- 
found statements are confused with a philosophy. It is not difficult to find 
profound statements in any poet, but to argue that because of them the poet is a 
philosopher is simply to misunderstand the nature of philosophy. One might 
argue that a railroad locomotive makes music because the sounds it emits have 
various pitches and rhythms. Music to be music must have a musical structure, 
and philosophy in any serious sense of the word must have a logical structure. 
Otherwise one may have Elbert Hubbard’s scrapbook or Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
but not the work of a philosopher. What most writers who describe a poet’s 
philosophy do is to jot down on 3 by 5 cards all the profound utterances they can 
find in the poet and then arrange them into some preconceived philosophy. By 
doing this, one can make of the poet Shelley a Kantian, a Benthamite, a Platonist, 
or a Godwinian. These 3 by 5 cards are no more philosophy than the noises of 
a train are music. 

There are some persons who would argue that literature is philosophical in 
another sense, namely, that it is concerned with values. It is certainly true 
that both literature and strictly cognitive disciplines concern themselves with 
values, but this concern is in the one case an attempt to account for values, 
genetically, descriptively and abstractly in the behavior sciences, and systemati- 
cally and abstractly in philosophy, and in the other case it is an embodiment of 
value. 

Literature embodies value in at least three distinguishable ways. In the first 
place, literature is a value in that it is an end or goal of aesthetic activity. This 
value is unique to art but it is of an emotional or perceptual rather than cognitive 
nature. T.§8. Eliot seems to recognize this when he writes such passages as the 
following: 


The essential function of poetry is not intellectual but emotional... . the great poet’s 
business is to express the greatest emotional intensity of his time. . . . The genuine poet in 
his capacity as creator of poetry is not concerned with thought so much as with finding the 
‘emotional equivalent’ of thought. . . . There is a radical difference between the presenta- 
tion of ideas in a poetic work and ina theoretical treatise. Inthe latter, the perfect writer’s 
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aim is to express ideas as such directly while the legitimate function of intellectual experi- 
ence in the process of poetic creation is to cause emotion in the poet’s mind, the ideal result 
of that process being the production in the reader of some set of imagined, concrete, sensory 
impression behind the idea (or ideas) which originally stimulated the poet. . . . It is not the 
intellectual value of the thought which is important in poetry but rather the emotions which 
are associated with it. 


And Aldous Huxley writes: 


The observable facts of literature are words arranged in certain patterns. The words 
have a meaning independent of the pattern in which they are arranged; but it is the pattern 
which gives to the meaning its peculiar quality and intensity; that can make a statement 
seem somehow truer or somehow less true than the truth. 


When literary artists forget the distinctively aesthetic value of literature and 
attempt to make their work essentially cognitive, e.g. scientific, their work as art 
inevitably suffers. Amiel, in criticizing a book which falls in the same genre as 
the realistic novels of Balzac, argues: 


The book is instructive in the highest, degree, but instead of animating and stirring, it 
parches, corrodes, and saddens its reader. It excites no feeling whatever; it is simply a 
means of informations. I imagine this kind of thing will be the literature of the future—a 
literature a l’Américaine, as different as possible from Greek art, giving us algebra instead 
of life, the formula instead of the image, the exhalations of the crucible instead of the divine 
madness of Apollo. Cold vision will replace the joys of thought, and we shall see the death 
of poetry, flayed and dissected by science. 


Secondly, literature may embody value in the sense that it describes value- 
directed behavior. Thus the literary artist describes purposes by showing indi- 
vidual characters as they attempt to realize the goals they set for themselves or 
those which are set for them. In this, literature is cognitive in the same sense 
that it is cognitive in describing the physical world, but here again there is nothing 
unique about this cognition as cognition, and it must be judged according to the 
standards of common sense, science, and philosophy. I would not deny that the 
experience which literature makes possible is, though not in a Hegelian sense, 
unique and of its own peculiar kind. I think, in fact, that it is and that for this 
reason literature can never be replaced by other disciplines. But I would say 
that the cognitive dimension of the aesthetic experience in literature is neither 
unique nor of a peculiar kind. 

Thirdly, literature may embody value in the sense of being a moral and 
ideological force in society. That literature is an ideological force is recognized 
by both those who defend it and those who condemn it. Sidney argues in his 
Apology that poetry not only teaches virtue but moves men towards it. In other 
words, poetry affects the emotions which are the springs of man’s actions. When 
he heard the old story of Percy and Douglas, Sidney’s heart was moved more than 
by the blare of trumpets. Ifa thing affects a person’s heart to this extent it must 
be of moral consequence. ‘No learning is so good as that which teaches and 
moveth to virtue,’”’ and “no learning can both teach and move thereto so effec- 
tively as Poetry.”’ Therefore, no learning is as deserving of praise as poetry. 


And so a conclusion not unfitly ensueth, that, as Virtue is the most excellent resting place 
for all worldly learning to make his end of, so Poetry, being the most familiar to teach it- 
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and most princely to move towards it, in the most excellent work is the most excellent 
workman. 


Among those who condemn poetry, one of the most picturesquely expressed 
recognitions of the fact that poetry is an ideological force is to be found in 
Stephen Gossen’s School of Abuse, where we are warned that “the poet refers you 
to pyping, from pyping to playing, from play to pleasure, from pleasure to slouth, 
from slouth to sleep, from sleep to sinne, from sinne to death, from death to the 
Divil.” 

But just as literature does not describe value behavior scientifically and ab- 
stractly but perceptually and emotionally, or, if you prefer, empathically, so 
literature does not affect the morality and ideology of a society in which it occurs 
by preaching or formulating abstract ethical schemata. That this is the case is 
clearly seen by Shelley and Arthur Koestler. In his deservedly famous Defense 
of Poetry Shelley points out that “the whole objection . . . of the immorality of 
poetry rests upon a misconception of the manner in which poetry acts to produce 
moral improvement in man. Ethical science... produces schemes... . But 
Poetry acts in another and diviner manner. It awakens and enlarges the mind 
itself by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand unapprehended combinations 
of thought.” 

And Koestler has recently told us: ‘‘The artist is no leader; his mission is not 
to solve but to express, not to preach but to demonstrate. ... The healing, the 
teaching and preaching he must leave to others; but by expressing the truth by 
special means unavailable to them, he creates the emotional urge for healing. 
And his quiet but persistent question, what do you think of the earth, this planet 
where nobody is well? is often more effective than the querulous harangue of the 
preacher.” 

That literature is an ideological force is being more and more recognized by 
literary scholars. Writers who were at one time looked upon as ivory tower 
artists who produced art for the sake of art itself are being revealed as active 
participants in the political and economic life of their times. Overwhelming 
evidence has been uncovered that Chaucer and Shakespeare were by no means 
content to sit on art’s height serene and watch the giddy political crowd beneath, 
but participated actively in the human scene. 

Since I recognize that literature contains value in all these ways, it should be 
clear that I am not condemning literature for not being theoretical. AsBishop 
Butler tells us, “Everything is what it is, and not another thing.” Literature is 
an expression of emotion and not a construction of abstract symbols. Like all 
art, it consists of an organization of perceptions, and the truth or falsity of these 
perceptions is aesthetically of little importance. Further, the ethical validity of 
the norms found in literature is aesthetically of small moment. To evaluate 
statements epistemologically we must make use of such cognitive disciplines as 
science and philosophy; to evaluate moral norms we must turn to the discipline 
of ethics. Even if this seems to narrow the boundaries of literary criticism, it 
actually does no more than clarify the nature of such criticism by purifying it of 
foreign elements. The function of the literary critic is to criticize literature, not 
to criticize the results of behavior science or the systematic constructions and 
analytical clarifications of the philosopher. 
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A Study Based upon the Examination of Two Literary Manifestos 


At the 1944 annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Society for 
Aesthetics, some young poets held the thesis that Surrealism is based upon Freud 
and Marx. Whether or not they are right in their claims is not so interesting as 
the claim itself. It represents a tendency on the part of the artists to give their 
enterprise an ideological foundation. Judging by such a tendency, it seems that 
at the starting point of every artistic movement the artist feels the need of find- 
ing alliances in the field of philosophy or science for his aesthetic adventure. 
Such an attitude is plainly evident in the artistic manifestos. As a philosophic 
study of two romantic manifestos, this paper is mainly concerned with the 
problem of the relations between social philosophy and literature, taking the 
term “relations” both in a particular or historical sense and from a more general 
or philosophic view point. Particular relations between social philosophy and 
literature are illustrated here by showing how a given social philosophy has in- 
fluenced the early French Romanticism. 

The tendency of the artist to relate his activity to some sort of philosophic 
justification gives the artistic movements the appearance of a transposition in the 
aesthetic medium of some philosophic ideology. It does not matter whether the 
ideology is borrowed from the ambient or created ad hoc by the artist. Nowhere 
is this justification more evident than in the literary manifesto. 

For the sake of precision, this paper has been divided into two parts. The 
first part is devoted to presenting two French literary manifestos and their his- 
torical setting. The second part includes some philosophic considerations sug- 
gested by the first part. These considerations are mainly concerned with the 
following points: (a) A tentative theory of the literary manifesto; and (b) Art 
and social philosophy. 


I 
The Romantic Manifesto of Stendhal (1823) 


Critics consider Stendhal’s Racine et Shakespeare the first formal manifesto of 
French Romanticism. This is a rather long volume formed by articles of news- 
papers written in defense of the romantic conception of the theatre. The follow- 
ing text has been composed by a rearrangement of excerpts from Racine et Shakes- 
peare in such a manner as to put in evidence the main arguments and claims of 
the new school in a somewhat logical sequence. 


Le romanticisme est l’art de présenter aux peuples les oeuvres littéraires qui dans l’état 
actuel de leur habitudes et leurs croyances, sont susceptibles de leur donner le plus de plaisir 
possible. 

Le classicisme, au contraire, leur présente la littérature qui donnait le plus grand plaisir 
4 leurs arriére-grands-péres. 

De memoire d’historien, jamais peuple n’a éprouvé dans ses moeurs et dans ses plaisirs de 
changements plus rapides et plus totales que celui de 1780 a 1823; et l’on veut nous donner 
toujours la méme littérature! 
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Rien ne ressemble moins que nous aux marquis couverts d’habits brodés et de grandes 
perruques noires, cofitant mille écus, qui jugérent, vers 1670, les piéces de Racine et de 
Moliére. 

Ces grands hommes cherchérent a flatter le gofit de ces marquis et travaillérent pour eux. 

Je prétends qu’il faut désormais faire des tragédies pour nous, jeunes gens raisonneurs, 
sérieux et un peu envieux, de l’an de grice 1823. Ces tragédies-la doivent étre en prose. De 
nos jours, le vers alexandrin n’est le plus souvent qu’une cache-sottise. 

Aux yeux de Louis XIV, d’Henri IV, de Louis XVIII, il n’eut jamais en France que deux 
classes de personnes: les nobles qu’il fallait gouverner par l’honneur et recompenser avec le 
cordon bleu; la canaille, 4 laquelle on fait jeter force saucisses et jambons dans les grandes 
occasions, mais qu’il faut pendre et massacrer sans pitié dés qu’elle s’avise d’élever la voix. 

La cour de Louis XIV pour qui sait la vie ne fut jamais qu’une table de pharaon. Ce fut 
de telles gens que dans |’intervalle de leurs parties, Moliére se chargea d’amuser. 

Partout od la monarchie se reproduira, Racine trouvera des partisans. 

Ce n’est pas une littérature faite pour une cour, qu’il nous faut, mais bien une littérature 
faite pour un peuple. 

Tout ce que j’ai 4 dire c’est que moi, Francais moderne, qui n’a jamais vu d’habits de 
satin et 4 qui le despotisme a fait courir 1’Europe dés l’enfance et manger de la vache en- 
ragée, je trouve que les personnages de Racine . . . ont toujours la mine de gens contents de 
si bien parler . . . Présentement il nous faut des tragédies en prose. 

Au lieu de ce mot tragédies ecrivez en téte des oeuvres de Racine: Dialogues extraits d’un 
poéme épique et je m’écrie avec vous: C’est sublime. Ces dialogues ont été de la tragédie 
pour la nation courtisanesque de 1670; ils n’en sont plus pour la population raisonnante et 
industrielle de 1823. 

Tout le plaisir que l’on trouve au spectacle tragique dépend de la fréquence de ces mo- 
ments d’illusion . . . ces courts moments d’illusion se trouvent plus souvent dans les tragé- 
dies de Shakespeare que dans les tragédies de Racine. Une des choses qui s’opposent le 
plus 4 la naissance de ces moments d’illusion, c’est l’admiration, quelque juste qu’elle soit 
d’ailleurs, pour les beaux vers d’une tragédie. 

Lorsque la mesure du vers n’admettra pas le mot précis qu’emploierait un homme pas- 
sionné dans telle situation donnée, que ferez vous? Vous trahirez la passion pour |’alexan- 
drin comme fait souvent Racine. 

Le vers convient admirablement au poéme épique, 4 la satire, 4 la comedie satirique, 4 une 
sorte de tragédie faite pour des courtisans. 

Les unités ne sont point nécessaires 4 produire l’émotion profonde et le véritable effect 
dramatique. Nos tragédies seraient plus touchantes, elles traiteraient une foule de grands 
sujets nationaux auxquels Voltaire et Racine ont été forcés de renoncer. 

Le combat 4 mort est entre le systéme tragique de Racine et celui de Shakespeare. Les 
deux armées ennemies sont les littérateurs francais, conduits par M. Dussault, et l’Edin- 
burgh-Review. 

Je m’adresse & cette jeunesse égarée qui a cru faire du patriotisme et de l’honneur national 
en siffant Shakespeare. 

Ce qu’il faut imiter de ce grand homme c’est la maniére d’étudier le monde au milieu 
duquel nous vivons, et l’art de donner 4 nos contemporains précisément le genre de tragédie 
dont ils ont besoin, mais qu’il n’ont pas l’audace de réclamer, terrifiés qu’il sont par la 
réputation du grand Racine. 


Antecedents of Stendhal’s Manifesto 
Stendhal’s Manifesto could be succinctly reduced to the following claim: Every 
form of art has its own public. Classic theatre, tragedy as well as comedy, 
although very appealing to the taste of the leisure class of the French absolute 
monarchy, cannot please the democratic people of 1823. New ways of thinking 
and feeling correspond to new forms of art. The theatre cannot any longer be 
the privilege of a favored class; it must reach the people, the common people that 
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fought the great revolution. To do so, tragedy has to broaden the scope of its 
subject, break the rule of unities, and abandon the alexandrine. Romantic trag- 
edy must be in prose and be free from the yoke of unities. Comedy must be 
based upon a careful study of the psychological condition of laughter. 

A summary consideration of the ensemble of the social and artistic conditions 
in the middle of which this manifesto appears as a voice of alarm is necessary 
to understand its true importance. 

When Stendhal begins to write, classicism is still the supreme standard of ar- 
tistic excellence. Racine, Moliére, Corneille and the Encyclopedists are still 
offered as models to the young generations. Praise of foreign authors is almost a 
national insult. The dramatic unities are defended in the name of the nation’s 
prestige. ‘Notre honneur national littéraire tient & la conservation des unités 
grecques,’ writes Le Constitutionnel in 1818. And the first scaramouches of 
romanticists are considered as conflicts of patriotism. 

This confliet was particularly serious in dramatic questions. The theatre had 
a really interested public especially trained to judge rapidly and efficiently in 
the name of the three unities. It was not unusual that a drama where these 
unities were not respected would end in a riot. When Lemercier gave his 
Christophe Colomb as a protest against the unities, many people were wounded 
in the mélée; one was murdered. Moreover, during the Empire and the Restora- 
tion there was a censorship formed by academicians little interested in innova- 
tions. Thus the public became accustomed to identify theatre with politics 
and to take the scene as an outlet for their political inhibitions. This public 
would soon whistle at any possible allusion to the political situation. Allusion 
became a mania and the theatre a political weapon. 

Meanwhile in Milan, where Stendhal spent a short sojourn, the young poets 
defended their doctrines with their fists. They were accused of treason, and 
some, like Sylvio Pellico, sent to jail. The reactionary parties sensed the 
danger; they knew that, wrapped in a purely aesthetic cover, the demands for 
a new type of tragedy hid a political dream of a unified Italy. The spirit of 
liberalism that so energetically permeated the Italian intelligentsia soon tres- 
passed on the frontiers and began to invade France. Its progress was rather 
slow in the beginning. Unlike the Italian, the French Romantics were intransi- 
gent catholics, and although, like the Italian, they spoke of a new order, they 
actually desired a restoration of the monarchy. Their paper Le Conservateur 
Littéraire praised God, the King and exalted Chateaubriand to the role of the 
spiritual leader of the movement. André Chénier was glamorized as a victim 
of the French Revolution and Lamartine was praised for his religiosity and 
royalism. Victor Hugo wrote his first Odes in a frankly catholic and monarchic 
spirit. And even Stendhal seemed strangely unaware of the liberal movement 
that was going on under his own nose. The writers’ attitudes, nevertheless, 


1 Mais du jour ou Richelieu, inaugurait en France le régime de ]’art bureaucratique, 
donna “pleine authorité’’ sur les poétes 4 M. Chapelain, l’unité de temps et son corollaire, 
l’unité de lieu devinrent exécutoires comme les canons de |’Eglise et les ordonnances du roi. 
Leon Brunschvigg. Spinoza, p. 436. 

L’unité de temps et l’unité de lieu sont ainsi de véritables lois civiles. Ibid., p. 437. 
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did not succeed in giving the general tone to the period, and the liberal movement 
continued its progress. 

Towards 1822, all kinds of memoirs and historical works began to appear. 
The genre suddenly became a favorite. The few liberal writers used them as an 
instrument to show the errors of the regime they despised. Through their great 
appeal to the common public, Stendhal saw in history a new source of dramatic 
subjects. The same year Shakespeare was represented in France, scandalizing 
academicians and young liberals. It is these young people that Stendhal warned 
in his Manifesto not to collaborate with the reactionaries by giving themselves 
up to their chauvinistic propaganda and confusing Racine with patriotism: 
‘Je m’adresse 4 cette jeunesse égarée qui a cru faire du patriotisme et de l’hon- 
neur national en sifflant Shakespeare.” It is probably at this moment that 
Stendhal—who after all had witnessed the liberal movement in Italy, began to 
understand what was happening around him. His hatred for the Bourbons, for 
nobility and the Jesuits helped his awakening. His Racine et Shakespeare (1825), 
prepared as a reply to a violent manifesto of the Academy against the romantic 
movement, shows Stendhal a converted liberal. 

The manifesto of the Academy (April 1824) used the same chauvinistic and 
royalist arguments that constituted the yeast of the reactionary propaganda. 
The unities were defended in the name of the great French tradition, Racine 
was made a symbol of the French spirit, and the French Romantics were accused 
of being ‘‘ennemis de la Patrie et la Religion.” 

Stendhal’s manifesto prepared more writers for the liberal ideas than all the 
Saint Simonian preachings. It really succeeded in making the unities the very 
symbol of the spirit of the political, literary and religious intransigency that was 
being so unmerciful to the development of the romantic ideals. If the unities 
were ever combatted for purely technical reasons, they were now doubly com- 
batted as a sign of a stale régime and as a type of art created for the exclusive 
pleasure of the leisure class of the seventeenth century, the century in which 
French absolutism culminated. Racine and Moliére were considered the genial 
servants of such a class and their techniques based upon the cultural background 
of a leisure class nurtured in the Greco-Latin classicism. The three unities, as 
the spine of such a theatre, were the main subject of the attack. 

New aesthetic ideals became thus inseparable from ideals of social reform. 
The romantic claims were opposed with violence and hatred by the traditional 
defenders of the monarchy; and the word “romanticism” on the lips of academi- 
cians and official parties became a synonym for traitor to the nation, sold to the 
enemy. The enemy, of course, was England, from where strong winds of criti- 
cism blew to France through the pages of the Edinburgh Review, which Stendhal 
read with delight. There the French theatre was accused of being artistically 
backward and politically reactionary; Shakespeare and Racine were contrasted 
as symbols of contrary tendencies. And naturally the literary campaign also 
served the purpose of old political rancors. England hated French absolutism 
as much as the French liberals did. Her attack on French tragedy was really 
directed against the traditional dreams of European supremacy of France, the 
overestimation of her own culture, and the despising of foreign influences. 
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The French liberal writers were perplexed. They did hate England but they 
also hated French absolutism and what they considered their official art. Eng- 
land attacked French tragedy and its creators; the French Academicians and 
official parties defended French classicism with a chauvinistic maneuver, that is, 
by declaring such an art the very expression of the French national character and 
the disparagement of such an art, a crime against the nation. 

Stendhal’s manifesto was conceived with the clear purpose of defeating those 
maneuvers, by making it clear to the young liberals that one could be a good 
patriot without having to fight the artistic reform only because it was suggested 
from a foreign country. 

Such a reform, which was mainly concerned with the theatre, was symbolized 
by Stendhal as an opposition between the theatre of Shakespeare and that of 
Racine; that is, between a theatre free from the rule of unities and therefore free 
to treat all kinds of national and foreign subjects, a theatre intended to please 
the common people rather than a privileged class, and on the other hand the 
limited, conservative theatre of Racine. What Stendhal advised was not to 
imitate Shakespeare, but to take as an example his extreme care for the interest 
of the general public. Following this example, in order to please the industrial 
population of France of 1820, the theatre would have to abandon the subjects 
that the classic writers used, to please the courtiers of Louis XIV. The treat- 
ment of new subjects, especially those of a historical character, would imply 
breaking the rule of unities and the use of the alexandrine. In order to avoid a 
superstitious cult of form that often results in sacrifice of the content, the drama 
should be written in prose. 

Taking Stendhal’s advice, the young romantics made historical subjects their 
main source of inspiration; but they were far from using it with that sober ac- 
curacy that the master suggested. As Stendhal had anticipated, the breaking 
of the rule of unities highly enhanced the treatment of national and foreign his- 
toric materials, and although they shared with the master a common dispar- 
agement of the alexandrine, they did not see any reason to depart from verse; 
on the contrary, they considered it an excellent instrument to give historical 
truth poetical idealization. Hernani was the type of the alliance between the 
new theatrical genre and romantic poetry. Charmed by the discovery of such 
an instrument of artistic pleasure, and embarked on the purely aesthetic en- 
terprise of the romantic drama, the young romantics scarcely remembered the 
old social grievances. Hugo’s manifesto as expressed in his Preface de Cromwell 
(1827) exhibited the new spirit. 


Manifesto of Victor Hugo (Preface de Cromwell, 1827) 

Like the Manifesto of Stendhal, Hugo’s Manifesto is scattered through many 
pages of irrelevant writings. Because of the flowery style in which Hugo de- 
velops his ideas, his manifesto is not especially fitted for precise quotations. 
We have therefore preferred to paraphrase its main ideas rather than to quote it 
extensively. 

“Partons d’un fait,” Hugo says, before proceeding to unfold a long system in- 
tended to show that human civilization has evolved according to a law of three 
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stages. The first one, the period of the ode, was marked by a predominance of 
the sublime over any other spiritual form of artistic expression; second came 
the period of the epic, marked by the predominance of mysticism; and finally, 
the period of the drama, which expresses the grotesque spirit of the modern times. 
The grotesque represents an affiliation of the sublime and the low aspects of man 
and nature. As a literary genre it was completely unknown to the ancients; 
the romantic drama is its highest expression. While the sublime represents the 
purest aspects of human nature, the grotesque represents a mixture of this and 
the lowest forms of the “human beast.” From an aesthetic viewpoint the gro- 
tesque is by far a richer source of art than beauty is. “Le beau n’a qu’un type; 
le laid en a mille.”” The romantic drama, as the archetype of modern poetry and 
the highest development of poetical art, combines beauty with ugliness, joy with 
sorrow. By reason of its grotesque nature which allows it to mix the sublime 
with the lowest, the romantic drama can reach the highest perfection that a 
poetic genre may attain. The romantic drama is the archetype of modern poetry 
and the romantic period, the highest point of human civilization. 


II 
A Theory of the Literary Manifesto 


Lanson has said somewhere that in France literary movements often are pre- 
ceded by the works of critics, and he explains this phenomenon by a French 
tendency to see clearly before acting. This is particularly true in the case of 
the romantic movement. Moreover, Lanson’s contention could be interpreted 
in a larger sense, that is, in the sense that most of the literary movements in 
France are preceded by some sort of philosophy which agitates the minds of the 
partisans and opponents of the new movement a long time before the movement 
is actually consolidated. Literary manifestos, thus, may be considered as the 
crystallization of the ideologic postulates that the new movement is called on to 
realize. The manifesto has the function of announcing in a pre-artistic way the 
kind of philosophy that the artistic movement is going to enforce. Usually 
appearing when the new philosophy has already gone its way, the manifesto 
gives such philosophy a definite formulation. As an embodiment of a new Well- 
anschauung, it is a minor philosophical genre. 

But besides the formulation of a new theory of reality, the manifesto also 
contains an appeal to action in the form of rules for the attainment of the goal. 
In this capacity, the manifesto represents an effort on the part of the artist to 
establish a plan which should be inexorably carried out. But, like any plan of 
action, the plan set forth by the manifesto is doomed to be at least partially 
betrayed by the very first consequences that it may give birth to, because the 
manifesto is only an attempt to fix in a few rules a dynamic process that is ener- 
getically finding its way. The manifesto itself is just a moment of such a proc- 
ess. It usually appears after the process it pretends to codify has considerably 
progressed and while the artist becomes conscious of the intense moment in which 
he is living and makes plans to direct the course of future action. No sooner are 
his first plans formulated, than the course of action is modified in such a way that 
the consequence seldom corresponds to the original plans. Thus the manifesto 
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of Stendbal was an important philosophic moment of the romantic movement in 
the sense that it gathered and gave awareness to new ideals. But no sooner was 
this manifesto formulated, than the same things that were done in order to attain 
the new ideals, the same obstacles that it was necessary to surmount, the new 
conquests, everything created a situation directly derived from the manifesto 
to which this could no longer fit. Thus the young romantic who, taking Stend- 
hal’s advice, made historical subjects his favorite source of inspiration, used this 
in a way completely different from the way in which the master hadeverdreamed. 
Stendhal had advised a sober, cautious use of history as a way to enlarge the 
choice of dramatic subjects. He had also advised the exclusive use of prose on 
the stage. The young romantic did use historic subjects, but, by a close alliance 
to poetry, history gave birth to a highly melodramatic genre which Hugo con- 
sidered the culmination of human art and of which Stendhal disapproved. More- 
over, embarked on a purely aesthetic enterprise, the young romantics very soon 
forgot the social torts that the first Manifesto proposed to redress. 

The difference between the original plan of action and the alterations that this 
plan was bound to suffer as a result of the consequences that it had brought about 
is evident when we compare the manifesto of Stendhal’s with that of Hugo. 
There are obvious differences in tone. In the first place Hugo wants to put his 
drama beyond the reach of political quarrels: 


Le drame qu’on va lire n’a rien qui le recommande 4 I’attention ou 4 la bienveillance du 
public. Il n’a point pour attirer sur lui l’intérét des opinions politiques, l’avantage du veto 
de la censure administrative. 


This seems intended to give the tone to the romantics of the time. 

We are far away from the days when the Romantic posed as the champion of a 
political philosophy called liberalism—the ideal that breathes in Stendhal’s 
manifestos and, in general, in the liberal papers, Le Constitutionnel and Le Globe, 
which are highly responsible for the identification of romanticism and liberalism 
in the minds of the reactionary “‘ultra.’”’ Nevertheless, Hugo’s manifesto is no 
less philosophic than Stendhal’s, although far more declamatory. 

“Partons d’un tait’’, he says, and this fait is rather a philosophy. Nothing is 
more illustrative of the philosophical nature of the literary manifesto than this 
Partons d’un fait, which reveals the need of the artist to give a rational basis to 
his enterprise. The first sentence of the treatise, a very grandiloquent one, gives 
a hint of the style and content of the rest: ‘“‘La méme nature de civilization, ou, 
pour employer une expression plus précise, quoique plus étendue, la méme so- 
ciété n’a pas toujours occupé la terre...’ Taken by itself, and in abstraction 
from the polemic or propagandistic purpose under which it was conceived, this 
manifesto represents a short philosophic treatise or system that could have been 
signed by any professional philosopher with a taste for wide generalizations. 
Hugo’s manifesto is strikingly similar to Comte’s views on society. Like Hugo, 
Comte speaks of three periods of the evolution of humanity, the latter surpassing 
the former in terms of progress. Where Comte speaks of theological, metaphysi- 
cal and positive periods, the poet speaks of the periods of the ode, the epic, and 
the drama. And then both Hugo and Comte agree to consider their own period 
as the culmination of the progress of humanity. One speaks of artistic progress, 
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the other of intellectual progress. One attributes the progress to the triumph of 
the spirit of the grotesque; the other, to the positive spirit. Both agree in the 
fact that their epoch is responsible for this culmination, and particularly the 
school of poetry or the philosophical school each of them represents. 

This striking parallel of the manifesto and the Positive system shows that the 
manifesto itself is a philosophical system in miniature, the main function of which 
is to serve as theoretical basis for an artistic movement. 


Art and Social Philosophy 


One of the important services that studying the manifestos may render is 
helping to elucidate the question of the relation of art and social philosophy. 

Most of the introductory treatises of philosophy devote an opening chapter to 
the question of the relation between philosophy and other forms of human culture, 
among which is art. There it is always affirmed that art and philosophy have a 
close kinship on the basis that art in its own way expresses a view of the uni- 
verse. Then the idea is advanced that a work of art is a real one when it reaches 
universality, that is, when it expresses an insight into human experience that 
exceeds the narrow limits of an individual life. These general views of art and 
philosophy speak of universality of art as if art had the mission of expressing 
something that would be necessary and universally human; almost a Platonic 
idea of humanity. But the study of the romantic manifestos shows, on the con- 
trary, that the romantic movement was founded, not on a universal, but on a 
very particular view of man and his universe. The study of these manifestos 
shows that, far from expressing a universal necessary insight of humanity, 
the romantic movement propounds a particular philosophy of man. 

The defenders of the universality of art speak of this universality as if such a 
thing is an absolute paragon of humanity. But the literary manifestos seem to 
show that, far from pretending to express a neuter, anodyne essence of human- 
ity, a type of man abstracted from space and time, an eternal man, the roman- 
tic tries to express his own conception of man and the universe. And this 
conception, which the manifesto tries to define, is one sided, particular and 
biased. But if we give up the idea that there is such a thing as a universal 
essence of humanity, which great art has as a mission to express, we can under- 
stand in what sense art is universal: in a relative sense. The manifesto shows 
that art tends to a relative universality when it expresses a particular view of 
the universe, and that the excellence of a work of art depends on how well it 
achieves the expression of that relativistic view. Hence the excellence of works 
of art does not depend on expressions of an absolute essence of man, but on a 
particular view of the universe at a particular time and space. This is what 
gives originality to art. A work which is only an expression of a view of the 
universe, that could be placed in any time or in any space; a work that is not 
backed by a particular, biased Weltanschauung, is a pastiche, a scholastic ex- 
ercise, an artistic zero. 


Social and Aesthetic Values 


We have noticed the striking parallelism in the spirit of explanation between 
Hugo and Comte. Both of them see humanity in its run towards progress pass- 
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ing by three stages, each of them surpassing the former; and what Comte calls 
metaphysical, theological, and positive periods, Hugo calls the periods of epic, 
ode,and drama. Here is then a poet giving a conception of the universe in order 
to justify the excellence of his time and school. 

Such is the role of the manifesto, a short philosophical system intended to show 
the excellency of the artistic enterprise in respect to a competitor artistic move- 
ment. The first romantic manifesto appeared in the early battles of romanticism 
in France and appropriates a social philosophy from the ambient; it does not 
create it. It takes advantage of an existent social philosophy which could 
roughly be defined as early Nineteenth Century liberalism. Romanticism is 
declared in Italy to be the right school of art because it expresses the social 
ideals of the epoch. Romanticism is also made synonymous with liberalism 
in the mind of the public. 

In Hugo’s manifesto (not less than the previous manifesto a short philosophical 
system intended to prove the excellence of the romantic drama), we no longer 
find considerations of a social character. The propounded philosophy is here 
created ad hoc. Hugo does not take advantage of an ambient philosophy in order 
to give a foundation to his drama. He creates a philosophy, and he creates it 
with aesthetic vectors. In order to justify the excellence of romantic poetry, 
a system is built in which it is declared—if not proved—that the progress of hu- 
manity is marked by evolution from ode to epic, to drama, the latter being an 
aesthetic creation of romanticism. Not only humanity, but all of nature is 
declared, by the poet, submitted to the poetical law of three stages, ‘tout dans 
la nature et dans la vie passe par ces trois phases, du lyrique, de l’epique, et du 
dramatique...’’ Thus while Hugo, in order to justify the excellence of the 
values put forward by romanticism, creates a philosophical system ad hoc, 
Stendhal uses a social philosophy that he finds already made in the ambient of 
his time. 

In both artists the same intention is evident: To defend their artistic enterprise 
with ideas; to give their work a rational justification; to endorse values with 
reason. But in such a short period of time existing between Stendhal’s and 
Hugo’s manifestos, the type of foundation has changed. Social theories are no 
longer invoked in favor of a choice of artistic standards in Hugo’s manifesto. 
There the purely artistic preoccupation is evident. The invoked philosophy is 
one which has been created ad hoc with artistic postulates. In order tojustify 
the excellence of the romantic drama, the whole universe is turned into a poetical 
process of creation, growth and maturity that is ode, epic, and drama. As for 
the unities, they are no longer denied for political reasons. 

Hugo’s manifesto finds the arguments for the defense of the new art in purely 
aesthetic reasons, some of them anticipating our modern views of aesthetic laws. 
The unities are no longer dismissed with political arguments. It suffices to show 
that their use is a real hindrance to the pleasure that can be derived from 
actually witnessing the action on the scene, rather than being told that something 
happens in some place, in a monologue or a chorus. 

Le théatre est un point d’optique. ‘Tout ce qui existe dans le monde, dans l’histoire, 


dans la vie, dans l’homme, tout doit et peut s’y réfiéchir, mais sous la baguette magique de 
Vart. 
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No longer is the argument offered that the unities of space and time are the very 
core of the old tragedy, which in turn is the very specimen of the old regime of 
absolutism. This argument which was so energetically waved by Stendhal is 
now forgotten by Hugo. 

This seems revealing. At the starting point of Romanticism the artistic re- 
form needed a strong backing force, something that could really impress and 
decide its position on the part of the still hesitating admirers. The romantics 
used the political hatred of their time as virulent propaganda for their own artis- 
tic ideals. Whether they were conscious or not of their demagogic attitude, let 
somebody else decide. But the fact is that their methods were successful, and 
the old unities were banished from the new school as the sign of a stale regime. 
The important fact for us is that a short time later, the romantic school did not 
need any extra-aesthetic propaganda to defend itself and impose the ruling out 
of the unities. The tone of Hugo’s manifesto at least reveals that the purely 
artistic arguments have gained ground enough in the mind of the public as to be 
able to do without politizal propaganda. 

Summing up, [have endeavored to trace the history of two Romantic manifestos 
in order to prove the following propositions: The theory that art should be put 
at the service of a given social ideology in order to attain aesthetic excellence does 
not always appear justified by what actually happens in the concrete field of arts. 
Thus the history of French Romanticism shows that the validity of such a theory 
varies within one and the same school, if we consider different moments of its 
evolution. We have tried to show that at the start of Romanticism in France 
this school takes advantage of the prevailing liberal ideals of the time in order to 
gain ground in the spirit of the public. And consequently social elements become 
important factors in the determination of the artistic excellence of the work of 
art. However, once the new school became favorite, the same social elements 
were rejected as a hindrance to the artistic value of the work of art. But the 
main consideration I have had in mind while writing this paper is to stress the 
great need which the aesthetician has for keeping his work in close contact with 
the facts of artistic experience, lest it become a mere generalization without any 
value for the explanation of the aesthetic phenomena.” 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART CRITICISM 
HARRIET JEFFERY 


In view of the range of current theories on the nature of values and valuation, 
it might be argued that it is premature to apply theories of value to art criticism, a 
field which incorporates value concepts. On the other hand, there are good 
reasons for asserting that the problems of value theory are themselves made 


? For the historical background of this paper I am especially indebted to the works of 
Lanson and Martino on Romanticism. 
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more apparent by a study of the spheres in which value judgments are sought. 
The most tentative explorations of this sort have helped to bring the typical 
value theories into sharper focus, and have served to call attention to the varied 
concrete situations which a value theory must clarify if it is to do any work at all. 

Moreover, the illumination works in the other direction as well. Inquiries in 
the special value fields, such as ethics and aesthetics, have benefited from the 
fresh viewpoints provided by the fundamental analysis of values and valuation. 
As another derivative value inquiry, the philosophy of art criticism stands to 
gain from investigations in related but not identical problems, not merely by 
discovering material for the solution of its problems, but by fuller realization of 
what its problems are. 

Groundwork along these lines has been done in recent discussions of criticism 
in which the writers have surveyed the implications of major types of value theory 
for criticism, and have tried to see where the subjective, objective, and relational 
theories would lead as theoretical critical guides. Such illustrations of applied 
value theory have had a clarifying effect on criticism, and have pointed to new 
questions. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine some of the further problems in the 
field of criticism which have become apparent through the application of the 
relational value theory. While this approach will not take into account the 
effect of criticism on theories of value, it may illustrate influence in the other di- 
rection, the appearance of certain metaphysical and axiological problems which 
cannot be ignored in theories of the nature and function of art criticism. 

Superficially, the implications of value theories for criticism seem clear. If 
values be subjective feeling-states, the criticial writer has no more to do than to 
give an account of his own feeling-states as a beholder of art. Impressionistic 
criticism is the result. If values be objective qualities of things, the critical 
writer is the measurer of a given work of art, by some non-feeling standard of 
worth. Judicial criticism is the result. If values be neither isolated subjective 
feeling-states, nor isolated objective qualities residing in things, then they are 
qualities of the total experience-situation. The critical writer who adopts the 
relational theory is confronted by the relation of beholder to object, and by all 
the further and more remote relations which characterize beholder and work of 
art. His task, then, is not to give an account of the experience in personal terms, 
nor to give a judgment by using absolute standards; his minimum task is to 
examine and elucidate some of the patterns of meaning belonging to the experi- 
ence-situation. 

Sketched in general contrast, the alternatives are neatly distinguished. Ex- 
amples from the literature of criticism are easily called to mind. But the sketch 
is deceptively simple. We may see the subjective and objective approaches as 
comfortable over-simplifications of art and aesthetic experience,—comfortable, 
that is, if the critic does not look at the other half of the picture, and does not 
scrutinize too closely the insecurities of the chosen half. We may be led, there- 
fore, to feel the superiority of the relational view, and to feel that the critic who 
follows it is equipped with a satisfactory theoretical guide simply because he has 
avoided the pitfalls of the rejected views. Aside from obscuring half a dozen 
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appalling difficulties in the relational value theory itself, any easy summary of the 
three types of value approach obscures the major problems which appear when 
the relational view is applied to criticism. When we follow the inquiry through, 
we find that these problems have been encountered in practice, and that thus far 
the philosophy of criticism has dealt with them inadequately. A few such prob- 
lems concern us now. 

The critic who approaches art from the relational standpoint is able to elucidate 
any context in which works of art figure. He may study a novel, for example, 
in relation to the history of the technique of fiction; in relation to the writer’s 
other works; to the social and cultural scene as it is reflected in the content and 
expressiveness of the work; to the biography of the writer as it bears on his 
creative products; to works in the same medium and in other media as they re- 
flect a common artistic or cultural climate; and so on. The critic may march 
along one or more of these avenues, confident that he is enriching our aware- 
ness of the varied meanings of art. Quite apart from philosophical encourage- 
ment, this is what critics have been doing for some time, and doing very well. 
However, the very success of detailed, special analyses has given rise to a con- 
scious concern among critics and critical theorists over the comparative merits of 
different modes of analysis in doing the work of critical explication. Since 
analytical criticism is implicitly founded upon the relational view, the need is 
demonstrated for further clarification of the philosophical basis of relational 
criticism. 

What appears to be the central problem in critical theory at the moment is 
not the question of the broad alternatives of subjective, objective, and relational 
bases, but rather, the question of the status of various modes of analysis which 
the relational approach suggests. Psychological, sociological, historical, bio- 
graphical, and technical types of analysis are under discussion; critics are being 
called, and are calling themselves, ‘‘psychological”’, “sociological”, ‘historical’, 
and so on. Adding further confusion, these different approaches often appear 
in the guise of opposing kinds of criticism. 

Perhaps the most obvious example of regarding relational contexts as opposing 
theories of criticism is that of artistic, “internal’’ analysis set against an approach 
which orients art to the social, historical, cultural setting. There are those who 
hold that art means the concrete work of art, and that the only legitimate ques- 
tions are those which may be answered by an analysis of materials, form, and 
content. Then there are those who hold that art is a term summarizing a com- 
plex process in which the pre-conditions of a given work and the enjoyment of it 
are not merely essential factors, but more significant than those of internal quali- 
ties and creative technique. Stated in such exclusive terms, the controversy 
involves suspicion of broadly “social” analysis on the one side, and of limited 
“artistic” analysis on the other. The opposition has increased the heat, if not 
the clarity, of discussions on “art and propaganda”’. It has had its expression 
in discussions of art education, and of the appropriate and effective methods for 
teaching aesthetic appreciation. 

The different approaches encouraged by relational criticism might be regarded 
as useful division of labor contributing to a common end, if we were agreed on the 
nature of what we are dividing, and if we did not try to reduce our subject- 
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matter, the arts, to the data discovered through one mode of analysis. In other 
spheres of inquiry we would be amused by an argument that asserted that be- 
cause the human being may be described as a breathing organism, it cannot 
be described as a learning organism. But we may be in danger of exhibiting 
enthusiasm for the reductive fallacy in the field of art criticism. 

In order to avoid illogic, and to point the way to further fruitful thinking, we 
might profitably remind ourselves of Alfred North Whitehead’s remark concern- 
ing the philosophical problem of dealing with abstractions: “I hold that phi- 
losophy is the critic of abstractions. Its function is the double one, first, of har- 
monizing them by assigning to them their right relative status as abstractions, 
and secondly by completing them by direct comparison with the more concrete 
intuitions of the universe, and thereby promoting the formation of more complete 
schemes of thought”. While Prof. Whitehead’s discussion in Science and the 
Modern World was concerned with the philosophy of nature, and the status of 
scientific abstractions, the principle has parallel meaning for the philosophy of 
criticism. Some points which it suggests may be briefly indicated. 

1. The first requisite in clarifying relational criticism is the recognition that 
any kind of analysis is a partial way of dealing with the subject-matter with 
which criticism begins. That subject-matter is the work of art as aesthetically 
enjoyed. Its interrelations with other situations—with its preconditions and 
consequences—are manifold, as are the aspects of the experience-situation itself. 
If this be recognized, the relational critic will see that the conception of criticism 
which he has adopted is justification for other critics’ selection of other patterns 
of meaning. ‘Total criticism” in the explication of art is no more possible to 
one man than is “total science”’ in the investigation of nature. On the relational 
theory, criticism can be the fruitful inquiry of many minds, equipped with differ- 
ent kinds of interests and different kinds of knowledge. David Daiches’ ex- 
amination of the socio-historical aspects of English literature does not exhaust 
the subject, as he explicitly pointed out. Santayana’s philosophical approach 
to Dante’s Divine Comedy did not preclude T. 8. Eliot’s essays. 

2. The relational critic is not only giving partial treatment of his subject- 
matter, but he is held to that subject-matter in a special way. Comparison of 
abstractions with the concrete experience of art is not something which super- 
venes upon analysis, but is an essential check on the procedures of the analysis. 
Whatever systems of meaning the critic may choose and pursue, he cannot lose 
sight of the aesthetic situation from which he starts, and to which he returns with 
a new fund of meanings. 

This may be termed the requirement of aesthetic relevance, relevance of critical 
analysis to the explication of art asexperienced. It is readily seen that the arts 
may provide facts for study in investigations which are different from criticism. 
What would be useful and meaningful to the historian or biographer might be 
beside the point for the critic, the difference depending upon what the investiga- 
tor is attempting to clarify. A biographer’s subject-matter is a human life; if 
that life happens to be the life of an artist, the man as artist is one of the bio- 
grapher’s concerns. Should a critic, however, become engrossed in the artist 
as man, he would be exchanging his art-centered interest for a biography-centered 
interest. Many aspects of a life are irrelevant to the clarification of his artis- 
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tic products, while all those aspects which enter into his creative work are legiti- 
mate material for the critic. 

Or, consider the example of the social-historical aspects of art. If our study be 
guided by a social-historical problem, the art of a period may be a significant part 
of our data. On the other hand, the critic is not engaged in the study of a period 
or an age, but he may relate a period to a work of art as the milieu makes more 
apparent the character of the work. 

The historical, social, economic, psychological, and biographical inquiries, 
then, have centers of attention to which the arts may be related. But relevance 
for the critic is in the opposite direction; these kinds of data may be examined and 
related to the arts only as they clarify the directly expressed qualities of the arts. 

Nor are the wider contexts of art the only avenues which hold the danger of 
irrelevance. Technical analysis is perhaps the more misleading because it bears 
the illusion of relevance. A study of style may give us an acute knowledge of 
technique, and yet remain divorced from the expressive totality of the work. 
We may substitute intellectual awareness of technical means for aesthetic aware- 
ness of artistic results. 

Santayana’s theory of expressiveness has significance for the question of critical 
relevance, because of his distinction between the “first term” and the “second 
term” in the aesthetic situation. The first term is the work of art presented; 
the second term is the further meaning, image, thought, suggested to the be- 
holder by reason of his own fund of knowledge and experience. Aesthetic ex- 
pressiveness consists in the fusion of the two terms, the incorporation of the 
second term in the directly apprehended object. If attention comes to be cen- 
tered on the second term, aesthetic expressiveness is lost. If relevant knowledge 
and experience enter into the perceptual situation, the work of art is enriched in 
meaning. 

Irrelevance in critical analysis would inevitably split the two terms, leaving 
the critic’s reader with a fund of data which did not bear upon the expressiveness 
of the first term. But critical relevance contributes to the growth of the second 
term, with its meanings readily incorporated in the directly experienced object. 

3. Further application of Prof. Whitehead’s principle calls attention to the 
question of the relative status of modes of critical analysis. This is surely one of 
the largest philosophical stumbling blocks in current philosophy of relational 
criticism. One barrier to the recognition of the nature of the problem, and to the 
appearance of possible solutions, is the frequent classification of systems of mean- 
ing as ‘“‘aesthetic” and ‘‘extra-aesthetic”. Aesthetic analysis then refers to that 
which is internal to the work of art or the experience situation, while extra- 
aesthetic refers to that which is concerned with any relation outside the object or 
situation. Such a classification has helped to create and to intensify the pre- 
viously mentioned controversy over “social” and “artistic” approaches to art. 
The most serious effect of these and similar labels is that they conceal the funda- 
mental character of criticism, for it is fuller aesthetic appreciation that justifies 
any mode of relational analysis whatever. 

Moreover, “inner” and “outer” are no more profound descriptions of relations 
in criticism than they would be if applied in biology, for example, with physiology 
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said to be a study of “‘inner’’ relations, and ecology said to be the study of “‘outer” 
relations. And it may be that the terms do more damage in the field of criticism 
than they could do in biology, where organic relations are recognized as not 
confined to the separate organism. 

The suggestion offered here is that relational contexts and their bearings on 
each other cannot be successfully dealt with in the philosophy of criticism if a 
wall is built around the aesthetic situation, whether by those whose interests lie 
within the wall or by those whose interests lie outside. 

4. The philosophy of criticism has a further major problem in clarifying the 
nature of evaluation and judgment from the relational standpoint. Judgment 
by judicial standards is closed to the critic who has found the yardstick approach 
to be sterile for the understanding of creative intent, over-confident in its designa- 
tion of “correct” artistic procedures, and fruitless as preparation for experiencing 
new kinds of artistic technique and content. In the past the critic, so dis- 
enchanted, has frequently reacted by cultivating his own aesthetic experiences, 
abandoning all evaluation, subscribing to the doctrine of ‘every man to his own 
tastes’’, and telling his readers about his tastes. For rigidity of aesthetic stand- 
ards he has substituted aesthetic anarchy. Parallel reactions could be found in 
ethical theories and conduct. However, there seems to be no necessity for a 
choice between ethical absolutism and ethical subjectivism, or between aesthetic 
absolutism and aesthetic subjectivism. The relational approach has the im- 
mediate appeal of suggesting an escape from the dilemma. 

But the relational approach also puts before us a real problem,—that of dis- 
covering the kind of discriminating evaluation which would be consistent with a 
non-absolutist view. At the present time, relational theories differ considerably 
in their descriptions of the nature of values, and on the question of value judg- 
ments. Such differences need to be explored in connection with criticism if the 
relational viewpoint is to be fully useful in that field. 

While problems in the philosophy of criticism seem to require more precise 
statement, and while current theories seem most inconclusive, there is much to 
be hoped for in new ideas which come from the examination of those problems 
by fundamental philosophical techniques, and by the application of the results 
of value inquiry. 


NICHOLAS OF CUSA ON THE MEANING OF MUSIC 
KATHI MEYER-BAER 


It is not easy to be sure that musical works coming down from earlier centuries, 
for example, those in the early polyphonic style, are now heard as the composer 
intended. Sometimes the difficulty lies in our lack of knowledge; for instance, 
in our inability to interpret the notation. But it may also lie in the actual differ- 
ence between the normal intention of musical communication in that day and 
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in our own time. To learn what meaning music was supposed to carry in earlier 
epochs we must seek help from various writings of the time: theoretical treatises, 
descriptions of festivals, etc. The descriptions of festivals give us, of course, 
a certain amount of general information about the mood and function of music 
in popular celebrations. But the terms used in the accounts (joy, enthusiasm, 
etc.) are often too vague to help much. The theoretical treatises suffer from 
the opposite defect. They consist of such strict definitions and technical analyses 
that only part of the sense of the music is dealt with. One hitherto neglected 
source of information that may sharpen for us the ideas of the historians and 
supplement the analyses of the musical theorists is the writing of philosophers. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that such help may definitely be received 
for the music written between 1420 and 1450 from the writings of Nicholas of 
Cusa. Nicholas was not only one of the greatest philosophers of the fifteenth 
century, but was trained and talented in the arts. The passages in his works 
that relate to music are therefore of significance for the interpretation of music 
in the days when the Netherlands’ a cappella style flourished. 

Nicholas’s contribution to our knowledge of the meaning of music will be 
discussed under the following heads: 

. General characteristics of Nicholas as a thinker. 

. Nicholas’s musical experience and the evidence in his writings. 

. Enumeration and characteristics of the mental powers concerned with 
music. 

. Musical apprehension: sense, reason, memory. 

. The two bridges: rapture, symbolism. 

. The creative process. 

. The subjective center and the passions. 


A. General Characteristics of Nicholas as a Thinker 


Nicholas of Cusa occupied himself with almost all the important fields of 
interest of his day: theological, legal, scientific and philosophical. Like many 
great thinkers, he at once stood within tradition and advanced toward new 
ways of viewing things. In most of his writings he developed and transformed 
the ideas of his predecessors. Thus he has been called a reformer before the 
reformation, and a herald of Copernicus, Giordano Bruno, and Leibniz. 
Leonardo da Vinci is known to have read his works, and been influenced by 
them. This power of innovation he possessed makes him often seem strikingly 
modern and sympathetic with our own way of thinking, in music as elsewhere. 

The freshness of his thought was probably due in part to his empirical habit 
—the capacity of direct observation. ‘We have to look in the streets for truth,’ 
he said. However, he was by no means an innovator throughout. His state- 
ments are not based on the familiar roads of daily life alone, but in many respects 
follow the trends of scholarly tradition. The ideas and methods of the earlier 
Middle Ages and of the fourteenth century pervade his writings; for example, 
in his treatment of number, where he uses mathematical notions as emblems of 
theological truths. In this connection he cites those ancient and medieval 


1 Tdiotae lib.I. Opera, Basel 1565, 137. 
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writers, Greek philosophers and Church Fathers, who had taken the emblematic 
method of conveying their thought. 

We thus note in general that Nicholas’s intellectual temper led him to graft 
new turns of method and idea on old modes of philosophizing. We shall be 
particularly concerned with his innovations, but shall see them against the 
older background. 


B. Nicholas’s Musical Experience and the Evidence in his Writings 

For Nicholas’s ideas on music we have to consult especially his philosophical 
treatises: De Docta Ignorantia, De Mente, De Conjecturis, De Ludo Globi, etc., 
though he often uses illustrations taken from music in his sermons and other 
writings.? Since the principal passages are in works appearing in 1440 and 1450, 
the music present to his consciousness in forming his judgement must have 
belonged largely to the period 1420-1440. But one may add that the music 
he heard and enjoyed as a young man between the ages of fifteen and thirty 
(1415-1430) probably set the direction of his taste, as this has been found 
to be the decisive period fora layman. It is probable that he heard compositions 
in the early a cappella style in Deventer where he went to school and in Trier 
near where he was born, and in Cambrai, the seat of a famous choir, which is 
also in the neighborhood of his youthful home. As a great ecclesiastical prince 
of the Renaissance, Nicholas of course travelled widely later in life, and he 
must have heard music in his maturity in Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 
Italy. Though in certain of the fine arts, architecture and literature, Nicholas’s 


interest surpassed the usual range, in music he always remained a layman with 
such knowledge as belonged to the generally cultivated humanist. 


C. Enumeration and Characteristics of the Mental Powers Concerned with Music 


In various places in his writings Nicholas mentions the mental faculties 
operative both in the apprehension and in the creation of works of art. His 
usage of terms is loose and inconsistent. The following variants occur as 
lists of the faculties concerned: (1) Sense, understanding, and imagination; 
(2) Sense, understanding and reason; (3) Soul or sensuousness (the body) and 
reason (God); (4) Imagination and understanding; (5) Feeling, understanding, 
imagination, reason; (6) Fancy, memory and subjectivity; (7) Sensuousness, 
calculation, power of apprehension, i.e. imagination and intelligence; (8) Cogi- 
tatio, consideratio and terminatio. We must now pass on from these bare lists 
with their minimum of significance for us to Nicholas’s freer and more concrete 
handling of the mental functions. By anticipation we may note that he sets 
off animal receptivity from the human capacity for measurement and distinction; 
that the mind’s power of converting its data into imagery reveals for him two 
kinds of musical symbolism; that the experiencing of music is made effectual, 
in his view, by a doctrine of the passions and of ecstasy; and finally, that he 


2 Nicholas’s writings are quoted after the following editions: D. Nicolai de Cusa... 
Opera. Basileae 1565, F. A. Scharpff, Des Cardinals ... Nikolaus von Cusa wichtigste 
Schriften, Freiburg i.B, 1862, and Liber de Mente, publ. as supplement of E. Cassirer, Indi- 
viduum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance. Studien der Bibliothek Warburg. 
Leipzig 1927. 
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postulates a subjective center of the soul from which power to organize all 
elements flows out and to which all meaning returns once again. It is obvious 
that certain of these mental relations and elements reflect traditions, and that 
others face forward to our modern picture of the mind. 


D. Musical Apprehension: Sense, Reason, Memory* 


In five of the eight lists of mental faculties, Nicholas mentions sense and 
reason. As to which of these two mental powers precedes the other, Nicholas 
holds a position midway between Plato and Aristotle. He thinks it impossible 
to determine any absolute order. Effectual sense-impressions presuppose a 
basis of right apprehension and arrangement, furnished by reason and education; 
and yet no apprehension is possible without the original impression on the 
senses, the actual hearing. Impressions are mediated to us by the senses— 
in music through the ear; we clarify these impressions brought to us through the 
senses by using our reason and the discipline of our education; and then we 
transform these into mental imagery. Senses, reason and training mutually 
supporting each other, pave the way for the appreciation of a work of art. 
“Our ear collects tones and sounds of voices;’’ we preserve these in our memory; 
then through mathematical and musical education we become able to compare 
and differentiate these memories. Technical and mathematical knowledge 
is the means by which we recognize the similarities. 

The most important passage on the subject from our philosopher is the 
following: ‘“‘While listening, we perceive with our senses the concordant parts; 
we measure the intervals and concordances with our reason and with the help 
of our musical training. This faculty (of reason and the power to profit by 
education) we do not find in animals. ...They therefore cannot learn music 
though they perceive sounds (through the senses) as we do and take pleasure 
in sounds that agree together. On this account we are entitled to call our 
soul reasonable: viz., because it is a measuring and numbering power which 
grasps whatever requires precise distinction. Our ears are favorably inclined 
upon hearing beautiful musical concords. Thus reason, seeing that concord 
is based on number and proportion, invented the rational theory of musical 
chords, based on the theory of numbers.”> What initial facts do we learn from 
this passage that throw light on the problem we have set ourselves—the problem, 
namely, of how the intelligent layman in the period between 1420 and 1450 
heard music—what it meant to him? We learn that such a person simulta- 
neously grasped the distant parts of polyphonic music, and that he used the 
separate categories of consonance, harmony and dissonance. Moreover, he 


used the measuring capacity peculiar to man for the apprehension of these 
harmonic relations. 


8 De docta ignorantia, lib. I cap. 10 and lib. III cap. 4; De Ludo Globi, lib. II; De Conjec- 
turis, lib. I cap. 6 and 14, and lib. II cap. 14, 15 and 16. 

4 De docta ignorantia, lib. II cap. 2 

5 De ludo globi, lib. II; Scharpff p. 253. 
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E. The Two Bridges: Rapture, Symbolism 

In the fields of the fine arts—according to Nicholas—the cooperation of 
sense with reason and the other mental powers proceeds through the aid of 
two bridges. One is rapture. This is the bridge that connects the senses 
with feeling or “‘soul.” “Without rapture, the ear of reason cannot hear even 
the most perfect harmony.”* This bridge leads from the senses to reason, and 
then on to feeling, that is, to the inner region of the mind. This turning inward 
upon the soul itself is very important for our author, and we shall recur to 
the subject later. Rapture, then, is the bridge peculiar to the apprehension 
of art. Giordano Bruno later referred to the same thing as entusiasmo. This 
handling of the psychic functions is an attempted analysis of the immediate 
impressions made by art. The other bridge, the symbol, is built by reason 
and imagination. In this case reason must first have stated the similarities in 
the impressions delivered by the senses. Then the imagination represents 
the arranged impressions as mental images. Later it recognizes the mental 
images as symbols. By way of the symbol, the likenesses are transcended. 
The recognition of mental images as symbols means to Nicholas a higher form 
of understanding. 

Over the bridges of “rapture” or of “symbol” we are able to go from one 
sphere of our understanding to another. In the field of music rapture leads 
from sense to feeling; the symbol from the understanding of the mathematic 
and acoustical measurements of the sounds to mental image and artistic under- 
standing (ratio to imaginatio and consideratio). ‘Thus does man shape in his 
fantasy images and reflections of the world of senses. For he is that unity 
which at once compares and combines. He orders the images he has shaped 
and preserves them in his memory. All this material he relates to himself 
that he may understand, guide and preserve himself.’”” 

But now we must note that there are actually two symbolic bridges 
for Nicholas. That is, he recognizes the difference between symbol and allegory. 
Though he does not develop this distinction methodically, he makes explicit 
mention of it. The methodical interpretation involves the separation of the 
intrinsic symbols of musical thought: high, low, types of motion, etc. from music’s 
capacity to stand for something outside itself: for example, for spiritual harmony 
and eternal bliss. The musician uses the first kind of symbol when he conveys 
his own musical ideas and images and nothing beyond this. Musical sound 
is here a symbol for music’s very essence. There is no way of stating this 
intention—this type of meaning—except through music itself. As Nicholas 
puts it: “The very spiritual things which we cannot comprehend directly are 
investigated through the bridge of the symbol,” meaning here the natural sign- 
language of music. “All the sages and saints and holy teachers have agreed 
that all visible things are images of the invisible, that cannot be perceived 
otherwise than as if it were through a mirror and through an enigma. But 
even if the spiritual things remain inaccessible to our understanding, and if 


6 De docta ignorantia, lib. II cap. 1 
7 De conjecturis, lib. II cap. 14 
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they never can be perceived otherwise than in the parabolic, the emblematic 
way, there should be at least no doubt and nothing unclear about the image, 
the symbol itself,” meaning here once more music’s natural symbols.*® 

In the second place, “signs derived from musical harmony” are used as 
allegories for religious and other external ideas. Nicholas knows that “those 
signs of joy derived from musical harmony . . . which came down to us from the 
writings of the Church Fathers as known signs to measure the eternal bliss, are 
only remote material signs, which differ infinitely from those spiritual joys that 
are not accessible to our imagination.”® Here Nicholas does not mean signs 
and symbols which are inherent in music, or which help toward the realization 
of musical ideas, but he speaks of special musical terms which are used as parables 
of heavenly harmony. These musical terms could be replaced by terms drawn 
from other disciplines, for example, from mathematics. That Nicholas makes 
this distinction seems important for our knowledge of how music and the fine 
arts were understood in the middle ages and the fifteenth century, for in modern 
musicology and history of art, the difference is often blurred. The writers of 
the fifteenth century were conscious that terms derived from music had been 
used in the theological treatises since the time of the Church Fathers, and that 
this method was based on an old tradition, but at the same time that these 
comparisons and terms need not necessarily have corresponding to them actual 
musical elements and relations. 


F. The Creative Process 


Nicholas treats the motivation and sequence of functions in the creation of 
art as very like that in apprehension. Sense and reason, memory and imagina- 
tion cooperate here also, the only difference being that the importance of memory 
and imagination is emphasized. The artist collects impressions of sounds and 
tones; he preserves them in his memory; he arranges them, and selects from 
them certain ones from which he forms in his imagination the pattern of the 
work of art which he wishes to produce. To produce, in fact, the artist must 
have the special talent of expressing and forming (pandendi and fingendz).” 
How exactly Nicholas understood the creation of a polyphonic composition 
and how much he admired it, we can learn from the following words of praise: 
“For the eternal mind creates as does the musician who wishes to express and 
represent his inner images; for he takes the variety of musical parts and imposes 
on them rules of measurement which result in harmony, so that the harmony 
resounds in sweetness and perfection. For here harmony is in its very own 
place.” 

That Nicholas sees an artist as an analogue of the Divine Creator, and not 
as a mere tool, shows him to be imbued with humanism. There came in with 
the Renaissance the conception of individual artistic talent. Only then was it 
generally acknowledged that a single human being might be a creator in his 

8 De docta ignorantia lib. I cap. 11; Cassirer p. 56. 

® De docta ignorantia lib. III cap. 10 


10 De docta ignorantia, lib. II cap. 2; De ludo globi, lib. I. 
11 De mente, cap. 6. 
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own person. Nicholas mentions this creative character of the artist in several 
places. A work of art, he says, depends on the ideas of the artist alone. The 
artist forms his work on rules of reason, and in accordance with the image which 
he has formed in his imagination. 


G. The Subjective Center and the Passions 


In the course of his description of the artist’s processes, Nicholas penetrates 
to the inner recesses of the artist’s soul. He does the same in the case of the 
appreciative response. Here Nicholas was a true pioneer. His forerunners, 
Dionysius the Carthusian as well as Ulrich Engelberti had seen the beauty of 
a work of art in the harmony of diverse parts, as indeed did Nicholas also.” 
But Nicholas looks behind the work of art to discover the artist himself and 
the sensitive and fit spectator. His predecessors had based the possibility of 
creation and comprehension on divine inspiration, and for this reason did not 
probe the human springs of art. But Nicholas not only puts sense, reason, 
memory and imagination to work with each other, but also with the soul at 
the center. He says: “‘All these (powers) he—the artistic personality—relates 
to his inner self in order to understand, guide, and preserve himself.’ 

Beside the central subjective spring, Nicholas notes and describes the passions 
or affects concerned with music. This marks the beginning of the famous 
theory of the passions that flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and acknowledges within the mental equipment of the musicmaker and hearer 
another source of energy. Nicholas relates the internal energy of the passions 
to the physical motion outside us. Motions outside us we best perceive through 
the flow of the sounds. Through the flow of tones we can understand that time 
in a melody is one as well as complex, that it is unity and at the same time has 
a beginning and an end. But Nicholas turns from the outer courses of sound 
to the inner self and the inner motions, i.e., the emotions. These inhere in 
man’s nature; they are concreati, non impressi ei.* Moreover this motion 
is not set up by God, but keeps itself alive. In the world the motion of the 
soul is governed by the emotions and the passions, which arise through the 
contact with the senses. ; 

Nicholas raises the question of how these motive forces are related to beauty. 
“The passions,” as he says, “pass away, and sensuous impressions are beautiful 
only insofar as they mirror spiritual ideas or beauties.”"* Now spiritual ideas 
and beauties are understood in music through the medium of mathematics 
and acoustics, through what we can learn in the theory of music. Still we do 
not perceive beauty through measurement (ratio pulchri) alone. Through 
reasoning we do in part indeed understand the harmony of diverse parts. But 
there is more in a work of art. This we can only understand if we compare the 
whole rich flood of sound with the parallel motion in the soul. For “enthusiasm 


12 see: M. Grabmann, Des Ulrich Engelberiti Abhandlung de pulchro, Muenchen, 1925; 
H. Zoeckler, Dionys des Karthaeusers Schrift ‘‘De venustate mundi,”? Theol. Studien 1881. 

3 De conjecturis, lib. II cap. 14. 

14 De ludo globi, lib. I 

18 De venatione sapientiae cap. 5. 
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is a moving force.”"* Thus, knowledge of theory is important, and must be 
possessed; but it does not refer to the essence of music. “If somebody should 
hear the shouting of a whole army, he would not be able to single out the voices, 
though in this shout are contained all the single voices; neither would he be 
able to tell the number of them. Therefore, we are able to know that there is a 
multitude, even when we cannot tell the number of the constituent parts.’’!” 
There is, in other words, another resource for the relevant apprehension of 
moving sound. This is feeling; feeling that can rise to transport and that 
commands symbols; for the flow, the motion in music is an image, a symbol, 
a metaphor of our passions. 

This final recognition of the functioning of the two bridges completes our 
argument. The argument is that from the pages of the philosopher, Nicholas 
of Cusa, we may build up a conception of how music was apprehended in his 
time; and having done so, can see many analogies between the view stated by 
him in the fifteenth century and our own theory today. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEANING IN MUSIC AND THE OTHER ARTS! 
THEODORE M. GREENE 


The purpose of this paper is to analyze the problem of artistic meaning in 
such a way that more specific questions relating to the meaning of music and 
the other arts can be asked and answered more precisely than they often are. 

It is almost universally agreed that if a composition in any medium deserves 
to be called a “work of art’’ it has some meaning. The first major difference 
of opinion arises between those who insist that its meaning be restricted to its 
intrinsically satisfying sensuous pattern, and those who believe that this pattern 
also possesses an additional meaning. We can conveniently label those who 
hold the first of these views the “formalists,” those who hold the second, the 
“expressionists.”” The question as to which of these positions is more correct 
can be decided only in the light of sensitive and informed response to works 
of art in the several media and by reference to the way in which the expressionists 
conceive of the additional meaning which they claim to find in art. Let us 
proceed at once to examine this additional meaning. 

We will do well to restrict this inquiry to the claim of those expressionists 
who do full justice to what the formalists are most concerned to assert, namely, 
that a work of art does possess an intrinsically satisfying sensuous pattern, and, 
furthermore, that it is this pattern which is the chief vehicle for whatever addi- 
tional meaning the work of art may possess. In short, the position to 


16 Bac. 591/94; Scharpff p. 539 

17 De mente; Cassirer, p. 282 

1 Presented at a meeting of the Southern California Section, Pacific Coast Division, 
American Society for Aesthetics. 
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be examined is that which defines the “artistic content” of a work of art as 
that which is expressed in and through “artistic form.” We can thus exclude 
from consideration all artistically irrelevant meaning and focus our attention 
sharply upon whatever meaning a work of art may reveal through its aesthetic 
surface. What is the nature of this content, in art in general and in this or 
that specific art? 

This question has provoked a second difference of opinion between those 
who conceive of this content as being, at least sometimes, merely the expression 
of a utilitarian function, and those who define artistic content as always involv- 
ing some sort of interpretation. We can label the first of these positions the 
“functional” conception of art, the second, the “interpretative.’’ This dis- 
tinction is not as tidy as the distinction between formalism and expressionism, 
because most functionalists do not assert that all art is expressive merely 
of a function, but only some art, namely, the so-called utilitarian arts, in- 
cluding architecture, whereas the interpretationists insist that all works of 
art must, by definition, express an interpretation of something (whether this 
something be a utilitarian function or something else). The functionalists, 
for example, would say that a stream-lined car, whose stream-lining merely 
expresses, through its aesthetic surface, the car’s forward-moving function, 
is as much a work of art as a painting or a musical composition, whereas the 
interpretationists would describe such a car as a utilitarian object with an aes- 
thetic surface expressive of its function, but deny that it was a “work of art.” 

More is at stake here than the classification of streamlined automobiles and 
similar utilitarian objects. The narrower, though not unimportant, question 
may be stated thus: Is the Museum of Modern Art in New York justified in 
putting on a show, as it did some years ago, of utilitarian objects such as type- 
writers, refrigerators, etc. and calling these objects “machine art?” This 
question can be answered only in terms of the answer given to the larger and 
much more important question as to whether a ‘“‘work of art” should be so defined 
as necessarily to involve an interpretative factor. 

This latter question becomes crucial in the case of architecture. A building 
must have some social function, and its basic structure must have an engineering 
function. It must at least house the religious, industrial, educational or domestic 
group for which it has been built, and provide this group with the facilities 
which its group activities require; and its walls must not collapse, or fail to 
support the roof, or preclude door and window openings. The crucial issue 
may therefore be stated in the form of three related questions. If a building 
is to have “architectural,” that is, artistic quality, (1) must its visible surface 
and structure be intrinsically aesthetically satisfying? (Most people would 
say, Yes, thus distinguishing between mere building or engineering and archi- 
tecture). (2) Should this visitle surface and structure be expressive of anything? 
(The strict formalists would say, No; the expressionists, Yes.) (3) If its 
visible surface and structure ought to be expressive, should they express merely 
the building’s engineering and social function, as the strict functionalists insist, 
or should they also express the architect’s interpretation of its social function? 
If the latter, how can this interpretation be expressed in strictly architectural 
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terms, that is, without undue reliance upon supplementary arts such as sculpture, 
painting, and verbal inscriptions? 

It should be noted that the interpretationists need not, and should not, 
deny the importance of having a building’s aesthetic surface express its engi- 
neering and social functions; they should merely insist that it should also express 
the architect’s interpretation of the nature and human significance of the build- 
ing’s social function. Here, as in the quarrel between the formalists and the 
expressionists, the issue turns on the presence or absence of an added architec- 
tural meaning. 

There has been much controversy over this question of the interpretational 
meaning of the other arts, as well as of architecture, for scores of reasons, two 
of which must be mentioned here. The first is the methodological difficulty 
of talking at all precisely about what, by definition, cannot be talked about 
precisely. The interpretational meaning to be analyzed is asserted by the 
interpretationists to be a part, or possible the whole, of the “content” of a work 
of art, and this content is usually defined as that which the work of art expresses 
through, and only through, the organization of its artistic medium. So defined, 
artistic content is untranslatable—only a very inadequate paraphrase of it 
is possible. It is also inexpressible in another artistic medium, though a similar 
content can sometimes be expressed in such a medium. And, finally, the pre- 
cise content of any specific work of art cannot even be expressed in another 
work of art in the same medium. This untranslatable uniqueness of every 
specific artistic content makes it extraordinarily difficult to discuss the nature 
of artistic content in discursive prose. 

The second difficulty arises from the fact that the arts differ so very greatly 
among themselves: the generic content of music, for example, is very different 
from that of architecture, painting, or literature. 

The only way I know to meet the first difficulty is to rely on our ability to 
point, by means of prose analysis, to salient aspects of the artistic content of 
specific works of art in various media, and then to rely on the critical 
discernment of those with whom we are trying to communicate. And the only 
way to meet the second difficulty is to start with what is common to all artistic 
content in any medium and then to recognize frankly the differences between the 
arts and describe the generic content of each by itself. 

If all art is, by definition, to be interpretative, all art, in whatever medium, 
must have some subject-matter, that is, something that is interpretable. The 
distinction between content and subject-matter should be clear; the subject- 
matter is what is “talked about” or interpreted, whereas the content is what 
is “said” about it, that is, the interpretation of it. If the interpretationists 
are right, every art must have a generic subject-matter, and every work of 
art a specific subject-matter permitting of an interpretation which, in turn, 
can be directly expressed through the use of the medium in question. The 
testing of this hypothesis in the several arts should disclose interesting differences 
between them as well as a possible generic factor of identity. Let us apply the 
thesis to the arts of literature, painting and music, starting in each case with 
a brief description of the medium. 
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The medium of literature, unlike that of any of the other arts, is essentially 
symbolic. Every word in a language (I shall ignore proper names) is a sound 
and a calligraphic sign, both sound and sign functioning as arbitrary symbols 
of a verbal meaning. This meaning is first and foremost conceptual, that is, 
the meaning which the dictionary seeks to define. Many words, like “cat,” 
also conjure up in people who have the capacity for sensuous imagery an image 
of the object referred to, and some words, like “home” and “peace,” tend to 
evoke certain emotions, moods and conative attitudes. Words, taken generi- 
cally, may therefore be said to have three types of meaning, conceptual, imagistic 
and emotive-conative, which they respectively connate, conjure up or evoke. 
None of these meanings is unalterably fixed, for every living language is contin- 
ually evolving, but a word’s conceptual connotation is much more stable and 
uniform than is the image which it conjures up or the emotive-conative state 
which it evokes. More precise, as well as more complex, meanings of all three 
types can be expressed and communicated by a correct and felicitous combination 
of words. Three conclusions relevant to our present inquiry follow from this 
account of verbal language. 

(1) Such a language can be used in different ways for different purposes. 
For example, a scientist uses words in his scientific prose in such a way as to 
emphasize their conceptual connotations, to conjure up images only for illustra- 
tive (not for expressive) purposes, to suppress or avoid emotive-conative 
overtones, and to ignore the expressive potentialities of the ‘‘music” of the 
spoken word. The literary artist, in contrast, seeks to convey his meaning by 
setting concepts and images in a mutually enlightening and vitalizing relationship 
which may be entitled ‘‘metaphorical tension,” by deliberately evoking specific 
emotions, moods and attitudes, and by making skillful use of the sound of words 
for his expressive purposes. 

(2) The nature of a verbal language being what it is, all meaningful use of 
it necessarily introduces some subject-matter, and this subject-matter can be 
anything encountered in human experience, including God and nature, mankind 
and all man’s works, and all possible human reactions to our complex environ- 
ment. 

(3) The role of interpretation in the art of literature is almost indisputable, 
though it has been disputed by those, for example, who like the “imagists” 
try to rely solely upon uninterpreted images or those who, like E. E. Cummings, 
lean heavily on visual and/or auditory patterns. The vast majority of critics 
and writers would agree that the content of literature as an art always includes 
the artist’s interpretation of his subject-matter as this interpretation is expressed 
through his exploitation of his verbal medium, and that a mere prosaic presenta- 
tion of a subject has no literary merit. We can therefore safely conclude that 
the meaning of literature, at least, is essentially interpretative. 

The medium of painting, unlike that of literature, is not symbolic but it 
permits, and indeed invites, the representation of aspects or parts of the visual 
world, the third dimension of solid objects and space being translated, through 
perspective, onto a two-dimensional surface. The painter can also introduce 
into his painting, as part of his subject-matter, what is not directly visible 
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by arousing familiar associations with visible objects, as, for example, in the 
portrayal of a sad or a reflective or an angry youth. He can, in addition, evoke 
certain moods directly by means of line and color, either non-representationally, 
as in pure abstractions, or in conjunction with representation, as in most compe- 
tent representational painting. Finally, he can rely in some measure upon 
symbolism, as in the use of the Cross or other familiar symbols, or in the use 
of words, as in the lettering inside some medieval halos. 

Those who minimize or repudiate the representational power of painting 
and who wish to rely solely on expressive non-representational form are in a 
minority, though they constitute a larger and more respectable minority than 
the corresponding group in literature. This minority defends a thesis which 
makes some sense, because a pictorial abstraction can express a mood somewhat 
in the way in which abstract music can convey an emotive meaning. Yet I 
cannot help siding with the majority of responsible critics and sensitive laymen 
who believe that the art of painting is most fully exploited when rich use is 
made of its representational power. What is undeniable, however, is that 
here again subject-matter is not identical with content when representational 
subject-matter is used, and that the content of a representational picture is 
at least in part the artist’s interpretation of his chosen subject. He expresses 
this interpretation pictorially by selection, omission, distortion and similar 
devices, as well as through the direct expressiveness of linear and coloristic 
patierns. 

The medium of pure music is neither symbolic, as is the medium of literature, 
nor representational, as is the medium of painting, though some symbolism 
can be introduced in the form of Wagnerian leitmotifs, and though a feeble 
representational effect can be achieved, as in some “‘program” music. (Verbal 
symbolism is of course woven into the very fabric of music in music with words, 
but I must here ignore this important complication.) The question regarding 
the interpretative meaning of art therefore arises most clearly and acutely in 
music. Does pure music have a meaning? If so, is it sometimes, or always, 
interpretative? And if it is, what is interpreted, that is, what is the genuine 
subject-matter of pure music, and how can an interpretation of this subject- 
matter of pure music, achieve musical expression? 

Formalists in musical theory and criticism deny that pure music has any such 
meaning; it is exhaustively described, they say, as an intrinsically interesting 
and satisfying musical pattern which expresses nothing other than itself or 
beyond itself. They cite in support of their position their own carefully analyzed 
musical experiences and the reports of those who agree with them. Their 
problem is how to explain the opposing belief of so many composers and music 
critics, and of the overwhelming majority of non-professional music lovers. 
They can dismiss this latter group much more easily on the score that their 
lack of professional training leads them unconsciously and illegitimately to 
read into pure music what the music does not itself contain, though even so 
this well-nigh universal tendency would seem to call for explanation. Their 
disagreement with professionally trained musical expressionists is much harder 
to justify, and I, for one, have never heard any convincing evidence in their 
favor. 
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The expressionists, in turn, have the problem of identifying the generic 
subject-matter of music, of showing how pure music can introduce this subject- 
matter, and, finally, of exploring the interpretationist’s theory that the content 
of all art, including music, is the artist’s interpretation of what he is talking 
about. I can merely, in conclusion, record my own answers to these questions. 

It seems to me quite clear that the subject-matter of pure music is the entire 
gamut of man’s emotions, moods and conative impulses—indeed, that music 
can at least evoke (postponing for a moment the vexed question of interpretation) 
these emotions, moods and impulses in a manner which no other art can seriously 
rival. I admit that this contention cannot be “proved” or “disproved” save 
by each musical individual in terms of his own musical experience. If a very 
sensitive instrument could be devised and attached to a number of musically 
sensitive people while they were listening to the same composition I believe it 
would record not only a continuous play of emotive-modal-conative states but a 
play of notably similar states. But until such an instrument is invented I 
can merely invite you to agree with my conclusion in the light of your own 
musical experiences. 

As regards the factor of interpretation, I confess to certain doubts which I 
did not entertain when I wrote the relevant sections on music in my book, 
“The Arts and the Art of Criticism.” In that book I argued that the composer 
not only evokes this wealth of emotive-conative states in a controlled and dis- 
ciplined way but that he offers us, through his music, his artistic commentary 
upon them by choosing to evoke these states in this order and combination—all, 
of course, through the controlling vehicle of his musical pattern. My present 
doubt does not involve a denial of this account of musical meaning. It concerns 
rather the question as to whether this act of the composer should be entitled 
‘<nterpretation,” with the implication that the composer interprets his subject- 
matter in a manner closely analogous to the ways in which, say, the painter 
and the writer interpret their subject-matter. The alternative would be to 
describe the content of music as “presentational” or “evocative” rather than 
‘<nterpretative.” I therefore conclude this analysis with a question for which 
I should very much like an answer. Does pure music merely evoke, with a 
power only distantly approximated in the other arts (the pure dance being its 
nearest competitor), a succession of emotions, moods and attitudes far too 
subtle and complex to be expressed in words, or can it, in addition, express an 
interpretation and evaluation of these states in a manner similar to the writer’s 
and the painter’s interpretations of their subject-matter? I ask this question 
on the basis of my own conviction that all art, in whatever medium, has a 
meaning other than its artistic form but expressed only in and through this 
form; that all art, including music and architecture, has some generic subject- 
matter; and that in some of the major arts, notably in literature and the represen- 
tational arts, this subject-matter is interpreted and evaluated by the artist, this 
interpretation constituting at least part of the content of his art. 
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Learning has been thought of as a kind of internalization of experience, as 
something taken into the mind, and retained by it. Instruments have been 
devised to probe the mind—indirectly, of course, through behavior—for samples 
of learning, to prove that they have been acquired and are still there available 
for use, because ultimately the very existence of learning, let alone its value, 
is proved only in use. But to use it is to reconstruct it. What has been acquired 
in one context has to be applied in another. Internalization is only the begin- 
ning; externalization can be also a process of learning. And this is so because 
there has to be a further processing and shaping up of the things in mind so as 
to project and actualize them in the external forms of expression. 

Such a view of learning through externalization or, more simply, through 
expression, has important implications for art education. In a majority of the 
present courses of study this kind of learning experience has to wait upon exami- 
nations and occasional reports; but in studio classes, where perceptions and 
ideas must be expressed in actual forms, it is a daily occurrence. Learning by 
expression is also in the nature of a creative process. 

Educational procedures may be academic or aesthetic; and both can be 

creative, though not in the same way, however. The academic process, as 
we know it, deals largely with materials that exist in the world, to be ordered 
and explained by intellectual reasoning based on the observation and analysis 
of facts, as in the application of measure to external data. The aesthetic process 
is more intuitive; it deals very largely with materials within consciousness, to 
be ordered and expressed by emotional reasoning based on affective experience 
of facts. It would be a mistake to describe one kind of creativeness in terms 
of the other; nor should education stress the one at the expense of the other. Yet 
we know this is being done. The usual requirements for the academic degrees 
in the universities indicate very clearly what kind of creativeness is more gener- 
ally recognized there. 
v But the creative ability developed in scientific research is not at all like that 
developed in aesthetic experiences, nor can they be substituted one for the 
other as the texts in educational psychology have so often assumed. The 
familiar sequence—preparation, incubation, illumination, verification—would 
classify creativity in art as just another kind of problem solving. But this is 
nonsense. The process of externalization is not necessarily problematical. 
It can be, on occasion, perfectly spontaneous and inevitable. Again, we know 
that art, and one’s experience of it, is something organic, continually evolving 
by processes of differentiation and reintegration asin nature. Also, that creative 
activity in art, owing to the involvement of the self in the process, will include 
large elements of emotional experience which problem solving, per se, needs 
not at allW 

The impact of experience upon the individual operates in the light of physio- 
Jogical, environmental, and personal conditions which differ from one individual 
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to another and are continually interacting and changing within the individuals 
also. Hence, as the result of experience, we may expect all possible varieties 
of individual responses ranging from personal indifference to the profoundest 
emotional involvement and consequent personality changes. 

In a sense these changes constitute learning. But it is only as experiences 
are assimilated and really understood that the individual can be said to have 
learned from them and, even then, only in performance is the fact of learning 
finally proved. In the course of experience there will be much that touches 
the individual only lightly, much that will make very little impression upon 
him, much that he can assimilate only partially in a superficial way. Without 
conscious effort or attention he will brush aside such experiences, and they 
will leave no trace upon him. There will be others that can be assimilated and 
understood thoroughly, and it is quite possible that they will be built into the 
personality structure to stay. But again, there will have to be many experiences 
that the individual can not assimilate entirely nor wholly understand. And 
it is inevitable that some of these will be in conflict, that inner tensions will 
accumulate and pile up until it becomes imperative that they be resolved. To 
repress them is not to resolve them; what is within must come out. These 
tensions must be externalized; they must be objectified or, in the true meaning 
of the word, expressed. And to do this is to compose them in a new order, to 
understand them in a new context. Aesthetic expression opens the way. As 
a creative process, it provides means for drawing out, and working out, what 
is within the individual and resolving it, giving it form and coherence in the 
process, as art requires. To order experience, and the expression of it, in this 
way is to enhance its importance. Thus the creative process becomes a con- 
structive mode of release. 

Aesthetic expression has been described as a kind of catharsis. But it is 
also something more than that. To follow the creative process is to be absorbed 
in it, to be involved in conforming to the requirements of expression and working 
them out. To do this really is to discover the need of integrity in expression; 
and to achieve integrity in expression is to command it also in oneself. Self- 
expression becomes, therefore, a means of self-integration, which is a particular 
concern of education in our day. The need for personal integration through 
experiences which are meaningful and thus yield satisfaction in accomplishment 
is a need present at all levels, of course, but it is in the secondary schools that 
the need appears more often acute. So the arts should have a special usefulness 
in this area, not merely as means of release but as means of self-integration— 
though in fact it has been only the therapeutic applications of aesthetic expression 
that so far have had any considerable emphasis in the reports. 

There is more to aesthetic expression, however, than therapy, more than 
catharsis, more than the release of inner tensions, because the tensions can be 
resolved by it, too. Aesthetic expression is, in addition to release, a means of 
organization and thus of understanding. What one “senses” in experience, 
but may not quite understand, can be worked out and “stated”’ in the forms of 
art. One’s ideas are organized and clarified in the very process of giving them 
form. To externalize an idea is to formulate it. Far from being merely an 
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emotional outlet, aesthetic expression is an ordering of thought; it is a kind of 
thinking. It is non-verbal thinking, to be sure, and emotional; but it would 
be an error to call it non-intellectual. It develops a logic of its own; it functions 
in a way consistent with itself, and one learns by it. 

To summarize, then: the repression of emotional tensions cannot resolve 
them; merely to release them does not resolve them either. This is the way of 
escape, and education should not encourage it. It is better that they be ex- 
pressed, drawn out again, worked out in a new context, and given form in 
the process. This is a constructive way of resolving them and it is the way 
of aesthetic expression. Learning by assimilation without application is in- 
complete; to complete it there must be also learning by expression, and education 
should utilize the way that aesthetic expression offers, and thus make learning 
creative. 

It may be conceded that learning is not always a product of creative activity, 
however. Sometimes the creative act appears automatic, even unconscious, 
as modern artists, the surrealists especially, have shown us in their work. But 
learning itself is a conscious process, and when creativity is a conscious form of 
expression we may be certain that learning is also a part of it. 

Aesthetic expression is, then, a creative order of learning that involves the 
objectification of ideas as against their mere acquisition. And it does this 
constructively because the creative process requires the ordering and shaping 
up of experience as the necessary condition of its expression in the external 
forms of art. Thus to follow out the logic of the processes of art becomes not 
only an objectification of one’s emotional experience of the world but in some 
measure a conceptualization of it also. What has been experienced inwardly 
takes shape in being expressed outwardly in the forms of art. Emotion is the 
creative impetus; creative expression constructs and resolves it. 

Aesthetic expression, in short, both requires and provokes constructive 
thinking: the drawing out and working out of things in mind. From which it 
may be inferred that aesthetic expression has a functional relation to the higher 
mental processes of a very real significance for education; a significance hitherto 
overlooked and yet to be developed in the literature. It is a kind of reasoning. 
Interest in the therapy of art is much too limited a view. Education should 
give attention to aesthetic expression as a learning process and develop techniques 
for using it. Then art will have educative value and education itself may be 
able to strike a balance at last between learning by assimilation and learning by 
expression. 

Educative value is claimed for art in this context of learning only to the extent 
that it is made creative. It cannot be assumed that the mere practice of an 
art technique, such as imitative drawing, for example, though indispensable 
as a means of developing skill in seeing, constitutes in itself a creative experience 
of art. Any approximate transcription of surface appearances, however skillful, 
is a mechanical process, hardly a creative one. Not the transcription cf exper- 
ience but the translation of it into a language of form is the function of thecreative 
process. 

Modern educators have taken the view that the programs of art education 
should provide as much freedom for the learner as possible so that the creative 
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process may operate and learning take place through it. Pertinent also are the 
findings of psychologists on the nature of adolescence. In developmental 
terms, all their measurements combine to prove the fact of acceleration in 
physical growth and the intensification of intellectual and emotional experience 
during adolescence. And in the field of human measurement it may be interest- 
ing to observe that the head which, so to speak, “houses the controls” of the 
central nervous system, is fully grown by the time adolescence begins, but 
that the trunk, where the autonomic nervous system is, grows fastest during 
adolescence. This change in developmental ratio between the head and trunk 
during adolescence has been characterized as “‘the anatomical aspect of the 
change in ratio between thought and feeling.” A whimsical idea! But there 
is something to be said for the implication that the two are out of balance, or 
at least that emotion now enters increasingly into all intellectual experience, 
thus complicating for the adolescent what had seldom troubled him as a child. 
The situations he faces now are more often adult, but the preparation he brings 
to them is still that of a child, and the emotional strain in attempting to reconcile 
the two is very real. This creates a delicate problem in personal adjustment 
which modern education has been inclined to approach only experimentally 
through processes of release. 

But this is to forget that, along with physical and emotional development 
in adolescence, there is also a general increase in intellectual capacity. Some 
of this increase is due, no doubt, to the progressive integration of experience 
through the years. But the very concept of mental age in testing would be 
unthinkable unless there were a continuance of mental growth through adoles- 
cence—and of that there is no doubt. Certain capacities, such as memory, tend 
to level off rather early, it is true; but psychologists tell us that reasoning ability 
and comprehension and manipulation, either of abstractions or tangible things, 
are capacities that continue to develop even into the adult years. In any case, 
and by any measurement yet devised in testing, it is certain that intellectual 
growth continues through the years normally included in the high school. That 
much, at least! 

This means, I think, that education is not justified in viewing adolescence 
as primarily a problem in personal adjustment, but must see it also as an area 
of increasing and expanding intellectural interests and capacities which demand 
more solid materials in the programs of instruction than those which education 
has been devoting to the solution of personal problems. In other words, the 
facts of intellectural growth during adolescence furnish no evidence to prove 
that programs of instruction should be made any easier. The principle of 
“readiness” operates here. The young adolescent is as ready for hard intellectual 
tasks as for anything else. 

It is true, of course, that the curriculum does include a number of intellectual 
tasks sufficiently difficult to engage the attention of students and call forth 
their best efforts. But it is equally true that education, in its concern with 
the emotional problems of young people, has tended to introduce a number of 
activities which, though valuable as means of personal expression and emotional 
release, are less demanding intellectually than they ought to be. 

This is to neglect the positive educational value of emotions in learning. 
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Emotions need not be regarded always as difficulties to be got rid of. Properly 
channeled, they are powerful incentives for getting things done. They become 
drives towards learning, in fact. Education has noticed their value, by impli- 
cation at least, in its goal-seeking approach to learning; but without full under- 
standing, apparently, because it seldom makes use of these emotions 
constructively. Thus most of the exercises set up in the curriculum to meet 
the problems of emotional adjustment tend to be labeled and classified by these 
special purposes, and soon it is forgotten that they were ever intended as learning 
experiences at all. 

Certainly this has happened in art education. Aesthetic expression has been 
used here, more often than not, as a pleasant means of escape, when it could 
have been used constructively, as a means of learning. A work of art is a pleasure 
to contemplate; and there is a satisfaction to be derived in creating a work of 
art, or even in trying to. But to make enjoyment the present and immediate 
goal of art instruction is no guarantee that art is being taught nor a sufficient 
reason in itself for teaching art at all. Art is an observation on life. It is a 
means of understanding. Enjoyment is not the end but the by-product of 
art instruction, and bears its fruit in later years when, with a fuller knowledge 
and experience of the values of life, art becomes, like music ‘‘a medicine of sorrows 
and a joy to the heart.”” To emphasize enjoyment and to neglect learning 
in the teaching of art, is to trivialize it. 

It has been this emphasis upon enjoyment that has made appreciation suspect 
as a goal in art education. Appreciation is by no means synonymous with 
enjoyment, however. Rather, it includes it. The true meaning of appreciation 
is the identification of the self with the object of appreciation. Such an experi- 
ence includes, of course, knowing and enjoyment. And, sinceit involves knowing, 
it is something that has to be learned. What has to be learned is what education 
should teach. For, if what is learned is to have any real substance, it will have 
to be taught in terms of understanding, so that a content will be apparent to 
the learner. 

This should be done in the high schools. There is no time to lose. For 
with adolescence there is more than acceleration of physical growth, expansion 
of intellectual interests, and intensification of emotional experience. These 
elements of being are, all of them, profoundly altered and changed at this time. 
They are more than quickened. There is a metamorphosis so complete that 
the young adolescent is cut adrift from the childhood he has known and forced 
to take new bearings in a world of experience that now seems very different. 
He must either move forward or go back, and the period of hesitation should 
not be unduly prolonged. He is pressed to begin on a reorientation of his 
interests and his purposes which, in the course of a few years, becomes more or 
less complete. 

In this process much that was present in childhood gets lost. Creativity for 
example. This loss of creativity in adolescence has been observed with sadness. 
The view of modern education has been that formal methods of instruction have 
stifled it; hence the notion that the child should be free and thus creativity shall 
be preserved. But the solution is not so simple. In the first place, the charge 
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of formalism can hardly be leveled at art education—surely not with full foree— 
because the studio methods which art generally employs, not to mention the 
child-centered approach of the modern school, have kept its instruction relatively 
free. Indeed this can be a source of difficulty even. In the fluctuations of 
early adolescence, what the youngster needs is not freedom so much as direction; 
something definite he can learn and apply. Without it he begins to suspect 
that art is only busy-work, that it has no serious purpose, and is therefore 
unimportant. Freedom in education can defeat itself. 

Creativity is affected even more by the character of the high school curriculum. 
The materials of study tend to separate and to differentiate themselves in clear 
categories: English composition, geometry, history, and the sciences. Learning 
experiences become structuralized in terms of these subject divisions. While 
it is true that the aim of the modern curriculum is to make them coalesce, to 
form a whole again, actually we know it is their separateness that wins out in 
the end. Thus the materials of study are increasingly definite and they require 
progressively more definite treatment in teaching. And so it should be in the 
teaching of art. 

It is inevitable that the creativity of childhood should end when childhood 
ends. To attempt to preserve it by freedom and informality in education is 
to misunderstand the nature of it. Creativity in adolescence is a new kind of 
process entirely. Conscious construction, rather than spontaneous creation, is 
what happens now. To construct is to build and this involves taking thought. 
What was once spontaneous and free is now conscious and controlled, else 
nothing gets done. All of which is evidence of the fact of intellectual growth 
and a clear indication of the need for intellectural content in the teaching. The 
basis for transfer of training, incidentally, will be the intellectual experience 
of art rather than the technical skills acquired. The passage from childhood 
to adolescence is a moment of transition from one kind of creativity to another, 
and whether creativity is to end here only for a while, or perhaps altogether, 
will depend very largely upon the recognition of the nature of this transition 
in the kind of instruction which the high schools are prepared to offer in art. 
Surely it is fatuous to suppose that the extension of a child pedagogy into the 
period of adolescence can be the answer. 

Adolescence is a time for teaching by precept and example. Also there is 
a logic in construction that can be demonstrated, and this helps to make the 
teaching more definite. To illustrate: in introducing the problem of hand 
sculptures the instructor will point out the logical continuities of surfaces so 
necessary in the shaping of plastic forms, and will explain further how these 
relations are determined not by visual criteria alone, but tactually. This kind 
of construction has to be realized in volumes; the hand, even more than the eye, 
becomes the source of sensation and the proof of rightness in the forms as they 
evolve. Thus in aesthetic expression, one learns the important lesson of form 
through the actual creation of form; and in meeting the requirements of form in 
this way it is believed that one’s ideas expressed through it have had to be 
clarified also. 

This relates to the psychology of learning. Actually what happens during 
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early adolescence is a general shift from expression to impression in learning. 
In consequence of this, and of other factors already mentioned, there begins that 
deepening of the individual’s conscious knowledge of himself and of the world 
about him that causes him to examine nearly all courses of action in the light of 
standards outside himself. In the very nature of the materials he studies, his 
learning becomes more and more a process of internalizing these materials. 
But that only makes externalization all the more necessary. In the process 
of internalization the materials of learning act upon him; in the process 
of externalization education should see to it that he acts upon the materials, 
rather than just gets rid of them. In short, education should make him creative, 
and thus restore the balance of impression and expression in learning. There 
is no good reason, therefore, why externalization should be wasted. It, too, 
is a process of learning, and the processes of art, which of themselves require 
and demand the organization and construction of materials in external forms, 
offer education the means of seeing to it that this kind of learning takes place. 
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Henpy, Puiuip, and GoLpscHEIDER, Lupwic, Giovanni Bellini. Oxford and 
London 1945, Phaidon Press Ltd., pp. 34 + 19 text ills. and 127 plates (5 in 
color)., $6.50. 

The history of the evaluation of Giovanni Bellini’s genius may easily turn out 
to be one of the most fascinating chapters of a future ‘History of Art Apprecia- 
tion’. Ever since the time when Albrecht Diirer, basking in the praise bestowed 
upon his art by the Venetian master, called him ‘‘very old and yet the best 
painter of them all’’, Bellini’s reputation has continued high. However, hardly 
any of the older writers accorded him a rank close to the very greatest of all 
painters, as has been done more recently and, emphatically so, in the present 
volume. It is one of the few drawbacks of this excellent and timely book that 
it has failed to provide the material for such a survey of the history of Bellini’s 
fame. Although the authors have promised that this volume, which is termed 
“complete in itself”’, ‘‘will be followed by a companion, intended for the less inno- 
cent reader, containing a discussion of the problems of attribution and chro- 
nology, a complete Catalogue Raisonné and illustrations of the remainder of 
Bellini’s pictures and drawings’, its lack of any bibliographical data can hardly 
be excused, especially as the quoted passage is qualified by the ominous restric- 
tion “as soon as possible”. As it is, the reader does not even once encounter the 
name of the late Georg Gronau, who, more than anybody else in recent decades, 
contributed not only to a more correct and far-sighted demarcation of Bellini’s 
work but also to its present very high evaluation. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Mr. Hendy, the author of the introduction, is 
essentially correct in stating that “to write on Giovanni Bellini is almost to write 
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the history of European painting”'. In his first chapter (“The Italian Tradi- 
tion’’) he gives a lucid analysis of the “two opposite ways of seeing form: in out- 
line and in mass” with which go “two opposite ways of creating it: by line or by 
light and colour”, and traces the importance of both methods for the growth of 
Bellini’s art. Chapter II (“Venice and the Venetians”) provides a useful geo- 
graphical and historical background, with justifiable emphasis upon the fact that, 
but for her expansion on the continent, Venice “might never have made her 
greatest contribution to civilization”. The third chapter (“The Bellini Family 
and Mantegna”’) delineates the position, with regard to Giovanni’s art, of his 
father, his brother, and his brother-in-law. From there the author leads the 
reader to a more thorough understanding of Giovanni’s “Early Experiments”’ 
(Ch. IV), of “Five Altarpieces and the Renaissance” (Ch. V), and of Bellini’s 
commissions and impressions abroad (Ch. VI: ‘Ferrara-Rimini-Pesaro”, with 
enlightening remarks on his relationship to Piero della Francesca and Rogier 
van der Weyden). ‘The Invention of Modern Painting” is the rather sweeping 
title of Ch. VII which, however, contains valuable information on Bellini’s tech- 
nique and Antonello da Messina. There follow chapters on Bellini’s achieve- 
ments in the field of ‘“Narrative, Landscape, Portraiture” (VIII), on ““The Last 
Altarpieces” (IX) and on “The End” (X) in which the author’s “also ran” atti- 
tude toward Giorgione and Titian is apt to jar upon the feelings of some readers. 
As in the case of many publications of the same press, the plates (there are 
122 of them, including many superb details) cannot be praised too highly—a 
praise which this time may even be extended to some of the five color plates. 
Wotreane STecHow 


NorMAN, GERTRUDE, and SHRIFTE, MrriaM LUBELL, editors. Letters of Com- 
posers. An Anthology 1603-1945. New York 1946, A. A. Knopf, pp. xvi, 
422, xx, $5.00. 

In a prefatory note the editors state the two considerations that guided them 
in selecting the 244 letters by 99 composers: (1) to include the outstanding com- 
posers past and present; (2) to favor the composers whose letters are “most 
readable and informative”. The anthology gives a very representative array 
of composers, though a few prominent names (Purcell, Franck, Stravinsky), are 
omitted. With regard to readability opinions will differ. The musically inter- 
ested layman will find a wealth of human interest items. But tothe person who 
anticipates revealing insights into stylistic and aesthetic problems of the com- 
poser, this compilation is likely to prove somewhat disappointing. From these 
epistolary efforts we may infer that composers regard letter writing as a nuisance 
or expediency, since they confine themselves largely to such practical matters 
as negotiating with publishers, cajoling performers and influential persons to 
bring about performance of their music, making pleas for financial aid, etc. 


1 In some other cases, the author’s admirable devotion to his subject has resulted in un- 
necessarily hyperbolical statements (p. 8: [Bellini] ‘‘evolved in his painting the finest, final 
(!) expression of the Venetian genius’’; p. 19: “It is proof of Bellini’s greatness that one 
thinks of him less than one does of a Botticelli or a Raphael in connection with a style or 
with a date.” 
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There are, of course, notable exceptions. Some of the letters of Gluck, Ber- 
lioz, Wagner, Liszt, Schumann, Verdi and Debussy, to name a few, not only 
show a literary flair, but contain apergus on fellow composers of unusual penetra- 
tion, and valuable observations on the nature of music. It is noteworthy that 
these composers, who have left us significant writings on music, were all of a 
literary bent, and devoted a good part of their energies to opera, song, and the 
symphonic poem, which are intimately bound up with literature. 

The reader will discover some letters which touch on a common subject. 
When the composers are as dissimilar as Gustave Mahler and Albert Roussel, 
and the subject under discussion is the validity of the extra-musical program, 
the reading becomes richly rewarding. ‘There would be no objection to a pro- 
gram’’, writes Mahler, “‘provided it is a MUSICIAN who is expressing himself 
in it and not a writer, philosopher, or painter, (all of these being contained in the 
musician)’’. Roussel refers to the program as the ‘foreign element” from which 
the composer will make himself free during the course of the composition in 
order ‘‘to bring his whole intellectual power to bear upon the musical aspect of 
the work.” Thus Mahler, generally regarded as a program-minded symphonist, 
and Roussel, who has written some of the most distinguished abstract music of 
our time, are in fundamental agreement in that both imply the primacy of the 
purely musical operation. 

About half the letters were translated specially for this book, and they are 
consistently well rendered into English. Occasional editors’ footnotes help to 
orient the reader with regard to pertinent biographical and historical facts. The 
book contains a well documented list of sources and a detailed and useful index. 

ARNOLD ELSTON 


GARDNER, ALBERT TEN Eyck. Yankee Stonecutiers, The First American School 
of Sculpture, 1800-1850. New York 1945, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Columbia University Press, pp. 84, 20 plates, $4.00. 

An Introductory Note explains that this book had its origin in material com- 
piled for a catalogue of the collection of early 19th century American sculpture 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. ‘So many interesting facts came to light 
which explained the curiosities of the rise of the First American School of Sculp- 
ture that it was decided to embody them in a series of informal essays. .. . It 
has been the aim throughout this book to treat the subject as a part of the larger 
pattern of American life rather than to isolate it in a separate history of sculp- 
ture.” The author adds, “Judged solely as works of art, the productions of the 
entire school have perhaps only a moderate significance.” 

Six essays make up the first section of the book. National Monument and 
Portrait Bust deal with the phenomenon of the sudden development of a group 
of American sculptors. This discussion of government commissions and the 
popular interest in cemeteries and waxworks museums is very competent, but a 
fuller examination of the currents of early 19th century thought might make this 
upsurge less startling than Mr. Gardner implies it to be. 

Statuary Group is a miscellany of information about the artists, their training, 
their inventive abilities, wages paid Italian marble-cutters etc. Clay Figures 
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describes the careers of Thomas Crawford, Hiram Powers, Erastus Dow Palmer, 
William Wetmore Story, William Rimmer, and Horatio Greenough. The latter 
is the most informative of the chapters, but it is something of a shock to find 
Mr. Gardner’s sprightly attitude of ironic and humorous disparagement changing 
to an almost cloying enthusiasm whenever he speaks of the work of Rimmer or 
of the implications of Greenough’s Stonecutter’s Creed. 

The last two chapters Gardner describes as being “an examination of the two 
dominant influences of the time—romance and machines”. This reviewer found 
them very much less than this promises. Much that is considered romance 
might well appear as hard-headed practicality from another viewpoint. In the 
discussion of machines there is more play on words than sound analysis of in- 
fluences. It seems both forced and questionable to refer to the sculpture as 
“machines to produce emotions” and to patents as “evidence of the subconscious 
conception of sculpture as machinery”. The pungent and perceptive criticisms 
of J. J. Jarves and Nathaniel Hawthorne stand clear and firm above this 
sophistry. 

For, even taking into consideration the personal quality and the looseness of 
construction of the informal essay, the first section of the book seems strangely 
amorphous. The lively, anecdotal style, the sprinkling of contemporary quota- 
tions, the fresh material make an engaging book, but it is one in which neither 
the author’s statements nor his reasons for making them are always clear. 

The second section contains: a Biographical Dictionary of American sculptors 
born between 1800 and 1830; a list of sculptors, stonecutters, carvers, and 


modelers in America before 1800; a list of sculptors born between 1830 and 1850; 
a list of the sculpture in the Metropolitan collection; a bibliography; and 20 
plates. 


LovuIsE BALLARD 


Linton, RaupH, and WINGERT, Paut &., in collaboration with Rent D’Har- 
NoncourT. Arts of the South Seas. New York 1946, the Museum of 
Modern Art. Distributed by Simon and Schuster, pp. 199, photographs, 
maps. 

This book was issued as a catalogue for the Museum of Modern Art’s 1945 
exhibit of objects from the South Pacific, gathered from the country’s notable 
museums and from several private owners. Acting on the sound premise that 
there is a “growing realization in our art world that a work of art can best be 
appreciated in the context of its own civilization” (p. 8), and that specifically 
“an understanding of the relationship between content and form in [e.g.] Mela- 
nesian sculpture calls for some knowledge of the cultural background of the 
native artist” (p. 8), the authors have prepared short ethnological sketches plus 
a discussion of the art forms of each of the culture areas represented within the 
larger groupings of Polynesia, Micronesia, Melanesia, and Australia to serve as 
context for the specimens in the exhibit. Vivified by more than 200 photographs 
and maps, the book stands on its own feet as a useful areal summary, though the 
descriptions of cultures in Polynesia and Micronesia are considerably better 
balanced and detailed than those on Australia and Melanesia. 
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For those who saw the exhibit, the book will also function as a mnemonic aid 
to keep fresh the picture of one of the most memorable occasions of recent years. 
The objects themselves were admirably selected, space being given to the “util- 
ity” items (Matty Island’s wooden dish (p. 72), boomerangs, war-clubs, lime 
spatulae, etc.) as well as to such things as necklaces, sculptures, and the fan- 
tastic ceremonial and mortuary creations which seem to dominate many of these 
areas. The art styles of the different sub-areas were enormously revealing of 
determinants of form. The Museum went to great effort to document how each 
style reflects environmental factors, the economy, the inter-personal relations 
set up by the social and political forms, and especially the orientation of the 
religion and world outlook as defined by the main problems of day-to-day ex- 
istence. Integrated in this complex whole are the function and role of art and 
the artist. On the other hand, there is no definitive answer yet, here nor any- 
where else, as to exactly why a given set of institutions, conditions and attitudes 
give rise to the particular art forms of a people. 

The vigor, imagination, internal consistency, and variety of the different art 
styles represented are truly factors to make us pause to reconsider any lingering 
notion of “primitive” or “backward” people. The exhibit proved that there 
are within these tribes master-artists, fully as capable as our artists of manipu- 
lating materials as willed, and conveying creatively desired emotional content. 
There are levels of technical excellence, as there are for us, of course, depending 
on whether the social institutions determine that the carving, say, be done by 
trained professionals or by anyone. We, saturated with our own cultural con- 
cepts, may not be able to grasp the subtleties of meaning in their forms any more 
than they can ours. But certain meanings do come across the cultural bound- 
aries, or at least are congruent with relationships that we have established for 
ourselves. This was partly achieved by the staging of the collection. 

The significance of the exhibit as a whole was that this was not just a display 
of very interesting and beautiful art objects. ‘The Museum of Modern Art was 
using with great success all the techniques of lighting, mounting, and color back- 
ground to project how life and the supernatural look from the viewpoint of, say, 
a Melanesian raised under their cultural conditions. It was presenting in our 
terms, of course, so that we spectators, just in from a New York street, could 
understand the pattern of another culture. To make a display meaningful to 
people of our age by presenting a context for observing it is a fairly new and 
important conception of museum science. 

_JANE RicHarpson Hanks 


Branpt, Herman F. The Psychology of Seeing. New York 1945, Philosophical 

Library, xvr plus 240 pp. 

This book summarizes a variety of experiments performed by Prof. Brandt 
on vision over the last ten years. His main contribution has been a device 
which permits precise determination of points of ocular fixation and direction of 
eye movement between fixation points. In essence the apparatus shoots a beam 
of light against the cornea of the subject, and in turn this beam is reflected to a 
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motion picture film. By projecting the resulting pattern of dots from the de- 
veloped film upon the area seen by the subject, it is possible to determine the 
exact center of focus of the eyes at any given moment, how long this point re- 
mained the center of focus and the direction of eye movement from this point. 

This apparatus has been applied to the study of certain problems in page lay- 
out, advertising, reading habits, learning of visual material and aesthetics. For 
example, the number, duration and sequence of ocular fixations on a given page 
of a magazine serves as an index for its ability to attract and hold attention. 
The author in his studies of learning also related the number and duration of 
fixations to the speed of learning various materials. 

As applied to aesthetics, little of a startling nature is revealed. In a study of 
abstract patterns from Maitland Graves’ book, The Art of Color and Design, it 
was found that the preferred design was fixated longer and more frequently than 
the less preferred of two designs. When individual preference disagreed with 
the preference of a corps of experts, fixations were longer, though this fact of 
expert preference was unknown to the subjects. In a study of fixation on a 
design of a balanced and unbalanced pillar and lintel, the eyes fell outside the 
pattern in the unbalanced design, while they fell within the figure of the balanced 
design. Other studies indicated that eye movements may follow lines of indi- 
cated motion such as arrows or the implied direction of movement of a jumping 
fish. 

A serious inadequacy of this book is that it presents experimental results with- 
out sufficient regard for integration of the findings. This shows itself in the 
foregoing studies of aesthetic preference. The findings are left almost as baldly 
and unrelated as they have been presented by the reviewer. No attempt is made 
to indicate the relevance of this material for aesthetic theory, and this is not 
alone true of his studies of art. Psychological observations are also left with 
little reference to psychological theory. Lack of integration is a weakness in 
Prof. Brandt’s interpretation of his findings. In a seemingly arbitrary way he 
brings in now psychological, now physiological, and now sociological explanations. 
For example, horizontal eye movements were observed to be more frequent than 
vertical eye movements. Material arranged horizontally is more quickly appre- 
hended than the same material arranged vertically. These facts are explained 
in terms of greater physical and nervous demands made on making a vertical 
eye movement. This factor was overlooked when it came to vertical eye move- 
ments in looking at pictures, and here vertical eye movements were explained in 
terms of attention or buying habits. One wonders whether the first explanation 
of vertical eye movements could not have been phrased as well in terms of cul- 
turally defined habits of reading. Such inconsistencies make one feel that even 
the laboratory technician must systematize his findings. 

This book has too many applied investigations (e.g. How do men look at 
women?) to be of interest to the professional, and probably too many technical 
phrases (note seven pages of glossary in the rear) to be of interest to the layman. 
In addition it suffers from poor proof reading, careless type-setting, and occa- 
sional redundancy. The book offers little of interest to students of aesthetics. 

Lucien M. Hangs, Jr. 
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BENTLEY, Eric. The Playwright as Thinker: A Study of Drama in Modern 

Times. New York 1946, Reynal & Hitchcock, pp. viii + 382. 

The virtues of Mr. Bentley’s book are in a high degree uncommon ones. Its 
vices are as familiar as the daily paper—or, more accurately, as the daily fare of 
a college classroom. The combination will worry only those who have perhaps 
unnecessarily exalted standards concerning the ripened thoughtfulness which a 
work of literary criticism should display. 

One virtue is forthrightness combined with a flair for sharp but (to this re- 
viewer) valid, quick judgments of quality. Many readers will find most satis- 
faction in the well taken points of this author’s outright damnation of certain 
Broadway viewpoints and accomplishments (in the Foreword and in the chapter 
on ‘Broadway—And the Alternative’), and in the similar specific judgements 
passed in the 70 pages of ‘Notes’, no mere addenda. Other virtues are stylistic: 
an almost complete freedom from the cant-jargon of current critical writing, 
and occasional freshness of wit. The freedom from pseudo-subtle verbiage 
characterizes even chapters which would invite such flaws, that, for example, 
which treats attempts to create a drama that is both naturalistic and tragic 
(theory of Ludwig, of Hebbel; Ibsen, Strindberg, Wedekind, O’Neill), or that 
which treats attempts to create a ‘high tragedy’ (criticism of Lessing; Schiller, 
Wagner, Maeterlinck, Expressionism). A kindred virtue is a certain sensible- 
ness which results in frequent, but unpursued, short statements—whether on the 
nonsense of music’s ‘leaving the mind to think its own thoughts’ (p. 231), on the 
genius as the healthy part of most neurotic geniuses (p. 208), on the relation of 
theater to poem (p. 285), or on whatever else. 

One would think sense and sensibility enough to make a good book. There 
are certain obstacles. 

A radical difficulty is the fact that although the structure of the book is erected 
upon a series of contrasts between Naturalism and that which is opposed to it, 
we cannot learn enough about the true nature of either, from these discussions, 
to help us out in any carefully critical inquiry. One reason for this is the fact 
that definitions given for Naturalism (especially with respect to end) frequently 
fit most serious literary work; another is that differentiating characteristics pro- 
posed will not stand inspection. It is impossible to block off any group of writers 
under the heading ‘the candid presentation of the natural world’ (p. 24); it is 
equally impossible for a reader who knows dramatic literature to take seriously 
oppositions like ‘the theaters of the outer and of the inner eye, of objectivity and 
subjectivity, realism and fantasy’ (p. 221). This will do in the hurry and the 
deceptive ease of the survey course, serving the need for temporary containers 
so familiar to any lecturer; but no critical reader is surprised to see the pile-up 
of undefined terms bear such fruit as, for one small example, the statement that 
‘it is particularly. since the eighteenth century that the world about us, man-made 
and God-made, has been the absorbing interest of imaginative writers’ (p. 25). 
Anyone who has read much of anything sees through such things at once, of 
course, and hence perhaps such habits of classification do no harm; yet high 
gallops over vast and complicated areas where almost every term stands to be 
questioned are too frequent for comfort. It is no good to issue frequent dis- 
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claimers—a technique in which Mr. Bentley is adept; the ironic smile at the 
unreliability of over-simplified generalizations must be relinquished if one wishes 
to proceed in one’s argument by relying on them. One must have the courage 
of one’s differentiating criteria (and they must deserve that faith) if one wishes 
to present ‘Wagner arid Ibsen: a Contrast’, or if one wishes to come at, by com- 
parison and pronouncement rather than by analysis and demonstration, the true 
character of Existential Theater (Sartre) and Epic Theater (Brecht). The 
omnium gatherum term ‘non-naturalism’ is a betrayal of the difficulty. The 
preoccupation of the book is with comparison, definition, classification, char- 
acterizing, rather than with analysis, valuation, aesthetic apprehension, and 
enjoyment; and such books should admit and meet head-on the difficulties of 
their method. Otherwise, though the survey-course reader can use them in his 
business, the other sort of reader asks for bread and gets fortified labels. 

Possibly these difficulties are the besetting limitations of the comparative ap- 
proach and of comparative literature generally—if so, then of many approaches 
to an art by way of aesthetics. A fair amount of trenchant incidental criticism 
in this volume will cheer up those who hope this is not true. 

RoOsEMOND TUVE 


UsHENKO, ANDREW Pau. Power and Events: An Essay on Dynamics in Phil- 
osophy. Princeton 1946, Princeton. University Press, 4 plates, pp. 297, $3.50. 
Ushenko describes his most recent volume as an essay preparing the way for 

a philosophy that will integrate the veridical insights of the two major, but 

opposed, philosophical traditions: the classical, whose members (e.g., Plato, 

McTaggart) seek static, timeless modes of being through rational analysis, and the 

romantic, whose members (e.g., Nietzsche, Bergson) reject analysis for intuition 

and declare the pre-eminent reality of time and progress. The concept of power 
or potentiality is “‘a single category which is yet sufficient to integrate the in- 

sights of classical and romantic metaphysics” (p. 2). 

The essay has four parts: Truth, Power, Events, and Concepts. There is also 
an appendix on The Theory of Perspectives. Recognition of power as a mode 
of being is the key to the understanding of the nature of truth. A fact, in the 
sense of an objective basis of the truth of a proposition, is a power or disposition, 
and it may be manifested in different ways relative to one’s standpoint or per- 
spective. Situations are not indeterminate, as Dewey says, but rather deter- 
minable, and statements about determinable situations involve conceptual 
determination—interpretation. Knowledge is therefore neither arbitrary trans- 
formation nor is it simply a picturing of facts. Truth is a perspective property 
“because true propositions specify a determinable cognitive situation within the 
perspective of conceptualization” (p. 279). The truths of art are laws of powers. 
The artist has insights into complexes of powers which are interlocked, non- 
isolable, and mutually interfering. ‘And in these realms, where even artificial 
experimentation of science must fail, there is no other effective tool but the 
artist’s tool of imaginative isolation” (p. 57). 

Radical empiricists in the tradition of Hume, who reject the concept of power 
as meaningless, are mistaken on two points: the empiricist principle is indefinite 
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and requires amendment, and, in any case, power is directly observable. Ex- 
perience has a directed quality, or “vector” character. Thus, some data of ex- 
perience have an “inward” direction, others an “outward.” “If presentations 
are ever in the mode of a tendency, if they are perceived with vector qualities, 
as attractive or repelling or, more generally, as requirements and therefore im- 
positions, then the dynamic character of such data, their power, would unques- 
tionably be a datum itself” (p. 98). In aesthetic experience, especially, powers 
are directly observable. Ushenko’s observations on “dynamics in art,” where 
he maintains that power is the source of integration of sensory elements, so that 
artistic unity is a mode of power, should be of special interest to readers of this 
journal. They will not necessarily agree, however, that “the contribution of 
aesthetic analysis to the philosophy of power is fundamental. The proof of an 
observable power is conclusive, except to those who cannot understand art” 
(p. 134). 

Ushenko distinguishes between events as space-time regions and as percepts. 
Since only events which are felt or observed are actual, percepts alone are actual, 
whereas physical events are not “and must be associated with a power” (p. 173). 
From this follows the thesis that statements about material things are not trans- 
latable exclusively in terms of actual events, and that things are powers. 

What, then, is the relation between a power and its actualizations? The 
answer given is typical of Ushenko’s treatment of most of the crucial questions to 
which the philosophy of power is to provide answers: The relation is “far closer 
and intimate than representation” (p. 208). In fact, “transformation of power 
into actual percepts is a relation in an unusually broad sense of the word,” because 
‘‘we never come across a clear-cut power, on the one hand, and a clear-cut actual 
entity, on the other” (p. 206). ‘However undesirable this may be from a purely 
logical point of view, we are forced to recognize in our experience of power 
through actuality a peculiar unity in difference. Actualization is never a dis- 
continuous transformation; a power is felt as aiming at a manifestation in a 
percept; and the percept is experienced with an ultimate sense of satisfaction or 
finality in the attainment of the aim. These are the factors in our unerring 
recognition of a percept as an actualization of a certain power in spite of the fact 
that there can be no resemblance between a power and an actual percept” (pp. 
206-207). The relation is not one of cause and effect. An “aspect, or manifesta- 
tion, of a physical source cannot also be an effect of the latter” (p. 214). A per- 
cept is, rather, “a participation in the dynamic nature of a physical source, it is 
an insight into the dynamic efficacy of the latter” (p. 215). 

This volume is suggestive and, particularly when the author is engaged in ex- 
hibiting deficiencies in views opposed to his own, contains much that is sound and 
penetrating. But the concept of power, as handled by Ushenko, fails to perform 
its integrating function. Advocates of the meaningfulness of statements that 
contain the idea of power need not, after reading this book, foresake analysis for 
intuition to support their claim. For at least some of them the “philosophy of 
power” will only pose problems, rather than solve them. For instance, the con- 
tention that some of our percepts have an inward vector character is not ex- 
planatory but descriptive merely; it only calls attention to a feature of experience 
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that requires explanation—to the problem of objective reference. To attribute 
this “inward” quality to a physical “source”, while at the same time denying that 
this source is a physical event related to it as cause to effect, is not to arrive at a 
comprehensive synthesis, but to terminate analysis at the very point where it 
ought to begin. 

Vincent A. Tomas 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


From RayMonD Bayer, secretary of the Société Francaise d’ Esthétique in Paris, 
comes this important communication (translated). It is on the letterhead of the 
Société in the Institut d’Art et d’Archéologie at 3, rue Michelet, Paris VI. Prof. 
Bayer’s own address is 51, avenue Georges Mandel, Paris XVI. ‘My dear col- 
league and friend: If I have not answered more promptly your cordial letter of 
November, and if this silence has been broken by your letter of January 20, which 
has just reached me, it is because we wished to assure you of the complete and 
regular collaboration which our American colleagues, through your initiative, 
so amicably proposed. Do not lose sight of the fact that France is still a con- 
valescent, and that we are recovering full health with difficulty! However, this 
winter of silence has not been lost. I have indeed received everything which 
you have had the kindness to send us: the three issues of the Journal to December 
1946 inclusive; the dues for the Société Frangaise d’Esthétique, for which we 
thank you, and I am now in a position to answer yes on every point. 

“1. The Société Francaise has resumed its regular meetings on the third 
Saturday of each month, and the first number of our Revue d’Esthétique, which 
I had announced to you, is in press. You will probably receive it at the end of 
April. But you can announce, from now on, that this review, beginning in 1947, 
will be quarterly, edited at the University Presses of France like the Revue 
Philosophique, and will have three directors. M. Cuartes Lato, M. ETIENNE 
Sourtv, and myself, and that the price of its first annual subscription is now 
fixed at 400 French francs. 

“2. In the first issue, I have announced your Journal and also the foundation, 
during the war, of the American Society for Aesthetics. I am following this 
announcement with three or four pages whith analyze as faithfully and sym- 
pathetically as possible the activity of the Journal from September 1945 to the 
end of 1946. I intend to make this analysis into a special department each year, 
so that your Journal and American aesthetic activity will be given here a faithful 
report for the previous year. 

“3. It goes without saying that we shall be happy to receive all recently pub- 
lished books on aesthetics which you can send us. If they pass through your 
hands or are recommended by you, we will automatically give them a review in 
our Book Review Department, which we intend to emphasize in each issue. 
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“4. I don’t know whether you know that, also through my efforts, there will 
appear an Analytical Bulletin of the National Center for French Scientific Research, 
concerning philosophy. It will carry on, in giving short analyses of articles in 
philosophical reviews, the Bibliography of Philosophy which I used to direct semi- 
monthly at the Institute of Philosophy. I have believed that the best use I 
could make of your third issue is to deposit it at this center for documentation 
(45, rue d’Ulm), and I have asked one of my collaborators to take charge periodi- 
cally of the summary of your review. In our June number will be classified all 
the articles from the numbers you have already sent, together with three or four 
lines of analysis foreach one. If you can send us five copies of each issue instead 
of three, we shall be able to put your review in the Sorbonne, at the disposition 
of students. I think it will also be worth while to send a copy to the Periodical 
Room of the National Library. 

“5. Iam very happy to hear that our colleague Mrs. KATHARINE GILBERT has 
been made President of your association. I remember her well from our Con- 
gress of Aesthetics in 1937, and her works are well known to us. Please give her 
my cordial congratulations, and ask her not to fail to come to see us in Paris. 
We will undertake to discuss by word of mouth the interests we have in common. 

“Tt is understood that I am entirely ready to discuss with you the exchange of 
translations. I enclose the present list of our members for which you asked me 
in November. Let us correspond soon, in maintaining regular contact between 
our two societies. Best wishes to all my confréres.”’ 

M. Bayer encloses an interesting list of 248 members, mostly residing in Paris; 
a few from cities as far away as Teheran and Casablanca. He also encloses a 
reprint of his substantial article, De la Méthode en Esthétique, from the Revue 
philosophique for January-March, 1947. It discusses the requirements of a 
genuinely scientific approach to aesthetics, and ends with the affirmation, “En 
radical contraste avec une esthétique mentale, cette physique de l’art, précise et 
topique, il la faut tenter. L’Esthétique, c’est une science des effets 4 partir de 
certaines causes.” 

From A. VEINSTEIN, a member of the French Society and director of the 
Editions Savel, comes an interesting communication regarding a new series of 
books on aesthetics, to be edited by MM. Lalo, Bayer, and Souriau. Shortly 
to be published are: L’Esthétique de Bergson, by Raymond Bayer; Les Rapports 
du Romancier et de ses Personnages, by Claude Aveline; Le Dieu de Baudelaire, 
by Paul Arnold; Les Cent Mille Situations Dramatiques, by Etienne Souriau; 
Significations des Musiciens Contemporains, by René Leibowitz; La Femme 
Idéale, by Anne-Marie and Charles Lalo. These may be ordered from Savel, 
Editeur, at 3, Rue Léon Dierx, Paris XV. M. Veinstein also proposes a program 
of translation from French into English and vice versa, of important works on 
aesthetics. 


MAX DESSOIR 


In the March issue, we called attention to the fact that this great scholar and 
leader in aesthetics, persecuted by the Nazis, had been found alive and in needy 
circumstances in Berlin. Hretmut Kuun, who brought it to our attention, and 
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others have tried to reach him with packages, but without success as far as we 
have learned. His address is 16, Kénigstein im Taunus, Altkénigstrasse 28, 
Hessen, USA—Besatzungszone, Germany. Further efforts are being made 
through the official organization CARE, in accordance with the regulations 
mentioned below. It is hoped that other members of the A.S.A. and admirers 
of Dr. Dessoir will make similar, independent efforts. 

Two letters from him have been received by the Editor. One, dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1946, is translated as follows. 

“Until now, I have delayed answering your cordial and welcome letter of 
November 14. In the meantime I was always expecting that the number of 
the Journal of Aesthetics and also your gift package would reach me before 
Christmas. Regrettably, that has not happened. Until now, my connection 
with my friends in the United States has been under a very unlucky star. Two- 
thirds of the packages sent to me from America have been lost, and even printed 
matter and letters seem to disappear on the way over. With little confidence 
can we count on the arrival of packages, even when they are sent by big institu- 
tions like yours. It is unbelievably good of you, my honorable colleague, to 
inquire into our needs. I need warm pyjamas, and the important measurements 
are: trouser length 423 inches; waist 374 inches; arm (long sleeve) 324 inches; 
(short sleeve) 18 inches. Also I would like perhaps a few collar ties such as 
would become an old man. Also, white, soft collars in a neck measurement of 
16 inches. And naturally some provisions of food, especially of fat and sugar. 

“T am much ashamed to speak about these things so extensively, but now I 
have come to that which is close to my heart. It is to me a great joy and honor 
that you have chosen me an honorary corresponding member of the American 
Society for Aesthetics. I accept your invitation with deep gratitude, and as 
soon as I get your publications, I will send you a greeting to be published. I 
am very, very happy over this, that aesthetics and the theory of art now find a 
sanctuary in American culture. About this and other problems of working to- 
gether, I will write you in my next letter. I thank you from my heart and send 
many greetings.” 

The second, dated February 24th, is as follows. “Your letter dated January 
17th arrived today, and I hasten to reply at once. You enclosed a copy of your 
letter dated November 14th, which I received on December 15th and answered 
on December 2ist. In this letter, you announced to me Dr. Kuhn’s gift package 
which you were kindly contributing toward, the five issues of the Journal of 
Aesthetics which were published under your editorship, and two reprints of 
articles. I am sorry to say that I did not receive anything, not even the gift 
parcel, which would have been very useful to us in this hard winter. Those 
packages may have been lost as well as my letter of December 2Ist, a copy of 
which I enclose. The same misfortune must have occurred to my letters ad- 
dressed to Dr. Kuhn, one of which I had the opportunity of posting by air mail 
in December. Since then I have not received any answer from him. I also 
wonder if Dr. Kuhn has got my Buch der Erinnerung, which I sent him in De- 


1 In German: Hosenlinge 108 cm, Gurtweite 95 cm, Brustweite 96 cm, Aermelinge 
46:82 em .... Auch weisse, weiche Kragen in einer Halsweite von 41 cm. 
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cember. I hoped that he would also forward this issue to you as I am not able 
to send another book to any address in USA. 

“You may imagine how sorry I was that I had to wait so long in vain for any 
communication from you and my American colleagues, and how happy I am to 
have received your letter today. Now as you have been permitted to post to me 
packages containing books and magazines, I am eagerly waiting for the numbers 
of the Journal of Aesthetics in order to return an article of greeting to my Ameri- 
can friends. Last not least, allow me to repeat my sincere thanks to the Ameri- 
can Society for Aesthetics, which made me an Honorary Corresponding Member; 
most certainly I am obliged to you for that honor which made me happy. Would 
you please answer this letter by air mail? I am anxious to receive a communica- 
tion from you as soon as possible.” 


SENDING PACKAGES TO EUROPE 


In response to an inquiry from the Editor, CARE (the Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe, Inc.) sent the following statement for us to publish, 
as an aid to readers who may wish to send packages to needy scholars: 

“To provide a safe, non-profit channe! for sending aid to specified individuals 
abroad, leading American agencies, representing all religions and nationalities, 
formed CARE. For ten dollars, CARE guarantees delivery of its 40,000-calorie 
food package, or its blanket package, to designated beneficiaries or needy families 
in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland and the American, British and French-occupied 
zones of Germany and all Berlin. The CARE food package contains 21.6 pounds 
net of food, including 2 Ibs., 12 oz. meat; 2 Ibs. sugar; 2 Ibs. vegetable shortening; 
7 Ibs. flour; 1 Ib. apricots; 1 lb. prunes; 2 Ibs. dried whele milk powder; 2 Ibs. 
chocolate; 1 Ib. coffee; $ lb. dried egg powder and 6 oz. scap. The blanket 
package contains two Army-surplus blankets, convertible into clothing, plus 
needles, thread, scissors, safety pins, buttons and two pair composition heels 
and soles for repairing shoes. Orders placed in U. S. are airmailed to designated 
countries and deliveries made from local CARE warehouses. Receipts, signed 
by recipient upon delivery, are mailed to purchaser. (1) CARE packages are 
non-profit—contents alone would cost more than ten dollars at neighborhood 
store. (2) Delivery is guaranteed within reasonable time or money refunded 
in full. (3) Orders can be sent to CARE, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, and 
should be accompanied by names and addresses of both purchaser and recipient, 
plus check or money order for ten dollars for each package.” 

Miuprep G. Freep, of CARE’s information department, comments, ‘“You 
might add that it is possible to send CARE packages either to needy scholars 
by name or to designated universities where you wish needy scholars to receive 
the food or blanket packages. We do deliver CARE packages in Germany, 
Austria, and Poland.... We are accepting orders for Hungary to be delivered 
when arrangements for delivery are completed.” 

The U. S. Postal Department also notifies us of the following regulations, sub- 
ect to change: 
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“German nationals and institutions in the United States occupation zone (are) 
permitted to receive small packages of printed matter. A list of the enclosed 
publications must be attached to the outside wrapper of each package. The 
printed matter may not contain: ‘Derogatory or malicious’ attacks on any of the 
four occupying powers, criticism of the Allied Control council, writings which 
‘extol or glamorize’ militarism, ultra-nationalism, racism, or pan-Germanism, 
or material which attempts to create divisions among the United Nations. 

“Packages up to 4 lb. 6 oz. (maximum total girth 36 inches) may be sent con- 
taining non-commercial newspapers, periodicals, sheet music, books on any sub- 
ject, etc. Rate: 1}¢ per 2.0z. Mark, either on outside of package, or on label 
attached to outside of package, ‘Non-commercial printed matter.’ Wrapper 
or label should also list articles enclosed. Such packages can be sent any place 
in Germany in the American or British zones, excluding the Russian zone, and 
excluding Berlin. (You have to know, of course, what zone your address lies 
in, or risk possibility of package not arriving).”’ 


OTHER NEWS FROM GERMANY 

From pre-Hitler Germany’s other leading aesthetician, Ricuarp Mi.uer- 
FREIENFELS, we received the following reply in English: 

“T thank you heartily from your kind letter. I see from it that my own letter, 
which I addressed to you in summer, after the visit of Colonel D..., did not 
reach you. Unfortunately also, the package of books you were so kind as to 
send me has gone astray. 

“T therefore repeat shortly what I wrote to youin summer. We are very glad 
that in America a sister-review and a sister-society of our own review and Society 
of Aesthetics are flourishing and that you continue beyond the ocean the good 
old tradition. Mortui vivos salutant! We in Germany are compelled to in- 
activity. I therefore tell you in some words what happened to us. Professor 
Dessorr, the editor of the Review, was dismissed in 1934 for racial reasons by 
by the Nazis. In 1937, I became, following his urgent wish, his successor in 
editing the Review, but I also was dismissed by the Nazis in 1938 from my aca- 
demic position, on account of my active resistance and criticism of their race- 
theory and because I had published my work on ‘The Evolution of Modern 
Psychology’ in the Yale University Press without permission of Mr. Gébbels. 
However, I could remain editor of the Zeitschrift, probably because Mr. Gébbels 
did not know anything about it. But soon, I came under the control of the 
Gestapo, which honored me three times by their visit to my house; but they did 
not find anything in my library, though there were many things to ‘find’. In 
1942, the Zeitschrift was forbidden by the Propaganda-Ministry. The reason 
was not said; probably we had quoted some Jews with respect! Iam now re- 
habilitated as a professor of the University of Berlin. But it is impossible to 
continue the review because of the lack of paper. 

‘‘For the same reason, I can not publish the manuscripts I have finished in the 
time of compulsory leisure. A large book on aesthetic problems, ‘Making 
Visible the Non-visible: On Pictures and Symbols in Art, Religion, and Phil- 
osophy’, must therefore wait until better times come. 
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“T will be very glad to become a Corresponding Member of your society and 
am looking forward to your sending the Review. As soon as we will be allowed 
to send it, you will receive the missing issues of our Zeitschrift. With great 
pleasure, I will place a set of your Journal in the Library of the University and 
in the State-Library. I also hope, if this letter reaches you, to be able to con- 
tribute an article to your Journal. But first I must wait to see whether this 
letter will find you. With best thanks for your amiable interest.’”’ (Address: 
Thnestrasse 38, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany.) 

Epovarp Ropit! sends a friendly comment on our special baroque issue, and 
adds: “I do not expect to be back in the States before the end of the year. I came 
over to Germany originally on a short assignment, as interpreter for the Nuern- 
berg War Crimes Trials. They lasted longer than I had planned and then one 
thing led to another and, after serving a while in London as interpreter for a 
UNO conference, I’m now in Berlin, interpreting for the Legal Directorate of the 
four-power Control Council for Germany. The intellectual atmosphere in Ber- 
lin is both confusing and stimulating. Next month, I begin lecturing to a Ger- 
man audience, at the US Information Centre here, on American literature; it 
will be my first experience of public speaking in German and I rather look for- 
ward to it. The arts, on the whole, are productive, in Berlin, but in rather 
obsolete styles; music seems to be more progressive than sculpture, sculpture 
than painting, the latter more progressive than literature. The sleeping beauty 
is not finding it easy to awaken from the enforced sleep of Nazism.” 


ITALY 


BERNARD BERENSON sends greetings from I Tatti, Settignano, Florence: “‘For- 
give such delay in answering yours of Nov. 13 last. I have just sent off $7.00 
as a two years subscription to your Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. If 
you still have back numbers, and don’t know what to do with them, I should be 
glad to receive a file. Naturally I shall be delighted to be an Honorary Corre- 
sponding Member of the American Society for Aesthetics. I am nigh onto 82, 
and overwhelmed by work or understaffed. Nevertheless if gathering clouds of 
age lighten I may write something for you. ... Pray, remember me to Henry 
Francis. To him and to yourself the invitation to come and see me when next 
in Europe.” 

KATHARINE GILBERT of Duke University, President of the A.S.A., is traveling 
in Italy and France this spring. She is meeting aestheticians and philosophers 
in those countries, and discussing plans for the resumption of international 
cooperation in scholarship. 


SPAIN 


From Barcelona, we have received the following in English, from F. M1raBENT: 
“Your letter of the 4th November and the Journal of Aesthetics for September 
1946 reached me in good condition but after a long delay. I am very grateful 
for this consignment, and especially for your intention to list me as a correspond- 
ing member of the American Society for Aesthetics, and for your wish to receive 
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from me a short article related to aesthetics. I shall be much honored to send 
you this article as soon as possible. 

“In the meanwhile I am informing my colleagues of the Revista de Ideas Estéti- 
cas that I have been honored by your letter. I am not the Director of the Re- 
vista but only one of the most assiduous collaborators, and perhaps one of his 
inspirers. The Revista is published under the patronage of the Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas. In my articles in this Revista there are some refer- 
ences to English and American aesthetics, and one of my books (published in 
1927 and mentioned in Hammond’s Bibliography of Aesthetics, 1900-1932, as 
supplement to the Philosophical Review, New York, 1933), is about La Estética 
Inglesa del Siglo XVIII. Later, my book De la Bellesa (Barcelona, 1936) was 
also commented on in the Philosophical Review in 1936. I have been in com- 
munication with Mr. W. Hammond, of Washington (Library of Congress) and 
with Mr. B....D...., of Philadelphia. I refer constantly to the American 
and English aestheticians in my lectures at the University of Barcelona where 
I am Professor since 1927, and I now teach aesthetics to the students of philos- 
ophy. The names and the work of your President, Mr. C. J. Ducasse, and your 
Vice-President, Mrs. Katharine Gilbert, are well known to me, like those of other 
American authors. 

“T have ordered the Administration of the Revista de Ideas Estéticas to send 
you a complete collection of the Review and to insure the regular shipment of 
following issues. . . . I hope that all my colleagues in Madrid and Barcelona will 
give a sincere and cordial reception to your wish of establishing an interchange 


of ideas with scholars in this field, and I expect we shall publish a paper about 
your Journal and your important task in the Revista de Ideas Estéticas. 


LATIN AMERICA 


EurYALO CANNABRAVA, who read a paper at the Chicago meeting of the A.S.A. 
in September, is now back in Rio de Janeiro, and writes of his intention to send 
us an article. “I am getting in touch,” he adds, ‘with the Servigo do Patri- 
ménio Artistico’, of our Department of Education. The director of this im- 
portant department is an admirer of your Journal and is willing to give me some 
help in order to establish here a Brazilian branch of the American Society for 
Aesthetics. He also promised to give me some data about our achievements 
(very poor indeed!) in this field of theoretical studies of the arts....”’ Dr. 
Cannabrava’s address is Avenida Rainha Elizabeth 62, Apt. 5, Copacabana, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Several issues of a lively periodical entitled Cabalgata have arrived from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (address Peru 973). Devoted to the arts, including 
painting and sculpture, literature, music, and theater, its articles on contem- 
porary artists, books, and performances are penetrating, up-to-the-moment, and 
well illustrated. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER, professor of art history and director of the art gallery 
at Mills College in Oakland, Calif., plans to make a study of Colonial Latin 
American art in Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. He has 
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received a grant for the trip from the May Treat Morrison Estate of San Fran- 
cisco. 


TURKEY 


CARROLL C. Pratt sends a welcome letter from Ankara University, where he 
is Psikoloji Ord. Profesérii. After some friendly words about the Journal and 
the Editor’s article on the analysis of style, he remarks that “it (the article) is 
the sort of ‘operational’ approach which I think aesthetics greatly needs and 
which I shall be interested to apply as soon as I can find time for and get back 
to my first love. . .. My lectures in the Institute of Philosophy are rapidly and 
expertly translated by a young Turk Ph.D. from Harvard; lectures in the ad- 
vanced course or seminar are taken directly by the students without translation. 
Most of my work, however, has been with the Ministry of Education arranging 
proposals to grant autonomy, i.e., freedom from government interference, to the 
university faculties of Ankara and Istanbul, an almost unheard-of conception in 
this land which is still not far removed from feudalism. It has been at times 
irritating and troublesome, but also fun, and we have come to be very fond of 
Turkey and some of the Turkish people. It is already with a certain regret 
that we contemplate returning to the States this summer... . From my office 
window I look out to the Ankara citadel which is covered with Hittite, Phrygian, 
Greek, Roman, and Ottoman structures and remains. Along the dirt roads 
saunter donkeys and peasants just as they have done for centuries. During the 
summer we took a trip on the Black Sea in an old tub as far as the Russian bor- 
der, stopping off at several sleepy old towns, each one with its ancient ruins and 
tales of Greek or Persian conquerors. And only afew weeks ago we went through 
the Dardanelles to Izmir, and from there walked to Ephesus where the ruins of 
that great and magnificant Greek city are still impressively visible. . . . Every- 
where one is impressed by the civilizations and vast ages that are past and gone, 
and it is not difficult to understand why so many people in this part of the world 
are not greatly interested in progress and mechanical improvements. Some 
Turks and Arabs even deplore the influence of western music, and political de- 
bates in the Assembly often contain long although not very expert disquisitions 
on aesthetics! 

‘“‘We return to America sometime in the early summer, and in the fall I take 
Langfeld’s place as Chairman of Psychology at Princeton, and also as editor of 
the Psychological Review, so the leisurely pace of the Near East will have to be 
stepped up a bit. Langfeld has developed a top-flight department at Prince- 
ton, and I only hope I can maintain his standards. But I shall want to make 
time for aesthetics, and I am looking forward to seeing you before long and to 
attending meetings of the Society. Perhaps my address should now be changed 
to Eno Hall, Princeton University.” 
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MEETINGS 


The 1947 annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics will be held 
in the Baltimore (Maryland) Museum of Art on September 18, 19, and 20. Four 
sessions will be devoted to the following topics, each to be directed by chairmen 
indicated: 

POETRY—Professor Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College, New London, 
Connecticut. 

PAINTING—Dr. Thomas Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE COMMON GROUND OF AESTHETICIANS—Professor Max Schoen, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE TEACHING OF AESTHETICS—Professor George Boas, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

Members desiring to read papers at these sessions are invited to send abstracts 
of them directly to the chairman concerned. Details of the program will be 
distributed later. 

At the request of President Gilbert, there will be no presidential address. Its 
place will be taken by a nationally-known speaker. On Thursday evening, 
September 18, there will be a reception and smoker in the Members’ Room of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. The banquet will be held at the Sheraton-Belve- 
dere Hotel on Friday, September 19. Rooms have been reserved at the Shera- 
ton-Belevedere Hotel, and details will be sent to members with the completed 
program. 

Members intending to contribute to the program are urged to send their ab- 
stracts to the various chairmen before July 15. Further details may be secured 
from the local committee on arrangements. Mr. Lynn D. Poole, Director of 
Public Relations, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland, is 
serving as secretary. 


Epwarp N. BARNHART, now of the Department of Public Speaking at the 
University of California in Berkeley, sends the following items regarding the 
recently organized West Coast Division. ‘During the fall, a number of us held 
a series of meetings discussing the West Coast Division’s constitutions and finally 
prepared one. I was elected Secretary-Treasurer at the meeting of October 
23rd, Professors Jack LOFWENBERG and STEPHEN C. PEPPER were elected to the 
Executive Committee, and the constitution was adopted. New members are 
constantly coming in. The first meeting of the West Coast Division was held 
on Friday evening, December 13, 1946, at the Men’s Faculty Club, University 
of California Campus. The speakers were: Associate Professor WALTHER A. 
Horn of the Art Department, University of California, who read a paper on 
‘Nazi Art’ and illustrated his talk with a large number of reproductions and books 
on Nazi art which he had brought from Germany, where he had served with the 
United States Army; Associate Professor GLENN WESSELS, who spoke on ‘Art 
from the Ground Up’, and illustrated his talk with examples of paints he had 
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made from local earths and minerals. He is in the Department of Art of the 
University of California. Dinner meeting: 29 members present. The second 
meeting of the Division took place Friday evening, February 28, in the O’Neill 
Room of the Men’s Faculty Club, University of California Campus. Associate 
Professor GorDoN McKenzie (Department of English, University of Cali- 
fornia) read a paper on ‘The Emotion of Images; an Eighteenth Century View.’ 
Associate Professor Mark ScHorer (Department of English, University of Cali- 
fornia) read two:of his short stories which had a similar theme; these are to 
appear shortly in a book of his stories entitled ‘The State of Mind.’ I presided.” 

C. J. Ducasse, who is now on the Pacific Coast as Visiting Professor at the 
University of California in Los Angeles, visited the San Francisco Bay region in 
March, to deliver the annual Prall lecture on aesthetics, and to take part in a 
panel discussion on aesthetics at the Dominican College in San Rafael, March 
23. His Prall lecture was on “Science: Its Nature, Method, and Scope”. It 
was given March 22 at the College Women’s Club in Berkeley. Other speakers 
in the panel discussion were STEPHEN C. Pepper, Chairman of the Department 
of Art, University of California; Mark SHorer, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of California, and CaTHERINE Rav, Professor of Aesthetics, Dominican 
College. The discussion was one of a series of lectures on ‘“The Arts—1947,” 
given at San Rafael in February and March, in which Dovetas MacAcy, 
Director of the California School of Fine Arts, spoke on “Contemporary 
Painting”, and MarGaret PRALL, Professor of Music at Mills College, spoke 
on “The Scope of Musical Expression.” 

Prof. Ducasse writes that the question of names for the various far-west 
groups of the A.S.A. has been under discussion, including the use of the word 
“Division”. Organizational problems and interrelations of these groups are 
also being discussed with Prof. Ducasse’s aid. In the meantime, and until any 
changes are announced, we shall refer to each group by the name it has been 
using. 

J. DonaLD Youne, Professor of Art at Occidental College in Pasadena, has 
been appointed by President KATHARINE GILBERT of the A.S.A. to fill the re- 
mainder of the late Cart THursTon’s term as Trustee. Prof. Youne writes 
“about a meeting held by the Southern Section of the Pacific Coast Division at 
Occidental College on Friday evening, January 17th. The meeting was called 
‘A Symposium on Music and the Motion Picture’. The speakers were to be 
Hans EIster, musical composer, talking on ‘Modern Music and the Film’, illus- 
trated by a film, Jose Reprievez, musical director and music adviser for Walt 
Disney, talking on Animation and Music, illustrated by a Disney cartoon, and 
RvuBEN MAMOULIAN, motion picture director, talking on ‘Music and the Film’. 
Unfortunately Eisler was taken ill the night before the meeting and we were 
unable to get a substitute on such short notice. But Rodriguez and Mamoulian 
both gave good talks, especially Mamoulian, who brought along some studio 
talent, one man who sang and read very cleverly several parts for a new film, a 
musical version of O’Neill’s ‘Ah, Wilderness’ (to have another title when re- 
leased), and another who played the accompaniment. To meet expenses for 
projection, etc., we threw the meeting open to the public with a fifty cent ad- 
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mission. There were about 165 present. The symposium was preceded by a 
dinner for Society members and their personal guests, held in the college Student 
Union dining hall. There were 34 at the dinner. Although the meeting was 
nominally under my chairmanship (as chairman of the Southern Section), Dr. 
Epmunp A. CYKLER of the Music Department at Occidental actually got the 
speakers and introduced them. He deserves much credit as these movie people 
are hard to pin down.” 

HetmMuT HuNGERLAND writes that the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Division is being planned for May 10-11; also that the Prall lecture by Ducasse 
was “very good and quite impressive”. The seminars conducted by Hungerland 
in the San Francisco Bay region are continuing, and have yielded some valuable 
papers for the Journal; among them MANUEL OLGuIN’s in the present issue. 

Two meetings were called by Pau, Zucker in New York. At the first, 
RicHARD GUGGENHEIMER of Briarcliff College read a paper on “Levels of Crea- 
tive Experience.” At the second, on March 7th, Irwin Epman. presented his 
paper on ‘“The Challenge of the Arts to Philosophy.” 

Epirx L. MitTcHELL, as program chairman, sends a program of the meeting 
of the Department of Art Education of the National Education Association, at 
Atlantic City, March 3-5. Among other speakers were Virginia Murpny, Art 
Director of the New York City Public Schools, and CLtara MacGowan, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Art at Northwestern University. Prof. MacGowan spoke on 
“Contributions of the late Moholy-Nagy”. 

Led by Victor D’Amico, the Committee on Ari Education held its 5th annual 
conference on April 25-27 at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, on “Art 
Education 1947: a Search for a Basic Philosophy”’. 

The Fourth Aris Forum was held at the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina on March 20-22. Students from this and over thirty other 
colleges sent examples of original work in painting, poetry, short stories, and 
music. The pictures were exhibited, the literature printed in the student maga- 
zine, and musical and dance compositions were performed. Visiting speakers 
discussed and criticized them in panel discussions. At the invitation of GREGORY 
Ivy, head of the art department, THomas Munro spoke on “New Scientific 
Approaches to the Study of the Arts’’, and later gave a critical analysis of student 
pictures. These forums are stimulating creative interest in the arts among 
college students, and breaking down departmental lines between students in the 
various arts. 


IN BRIEF 


We are happy to announce that Bryn Mawr CoLiece, HarvarD UNIVER- 
sity, and the CaLirorniA ScHoou oF Fine Arts are now Contributing Institu- 
tions. Cordial thanks to the friends who have made this possible. 

TxoMas WILFRED, distinguished inventor of the clavilux and pioneer in the 
art of lumia, and his staff are now in temporary quarters at the research studio 
of the Art Institute of Light in West Nyack, N. Y. He is writing a comprehen- 
sive book on lumia, of which the article in this issue is a part, and is planning 
courses on his art at schools and museums. “I do not mean,” he writes, “the 
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installation of a large recital instrument, or any expensive set-up, but static and 
mobile composition in small table units, about the size of those I exhibited at 
the Museum of Modern Art some years ago. I have experimentally taught even 
children to compose with light in this way and they have found it fascinating.” 
The Editor recommends that students and artists, who would like to learn more 
about this new medium, communicate with Mr. Wilfred. It is still in its infancy, 
in spite of the important developments which he has made in recent years. Here 
is an opportunity for the young man or woman who would like to do original 
work in a new field of unlimited possibilities. 

With the retirement this month of Max Scuorn, Lynn D. Pooue begins work 
as Acting Secretary-Treasurer of the American Society for Aesthetics, and Acting 
Business Manager of the Journal of Aesthetics. All communications regarding 
membership, subscriptions, advertising, change of address, and other business 
matters may be addressed to him. Mr. Poole is Director of Public Relations at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

Corrections: To the list of contributors to the Bibliography in the March issue, 
the name of Cuartes W. Huaues should be added, with thanks and apologies. 
The publisher of Hamann’s Geschichte der Kunst, reviewed in that issue, is 
Mary S. RosEnBERG. 

Anyone owning sketches, drawings, or paintings (exclusive of lithographs) by 
Thomas Hart Benton is invited to correspond with Prof. D. W. Lactne, Depart- 
ment of Literature and Fine Arts, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Prof. Laging is preparing a. catalogue and critical analysis of the work of 
this American painter. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


(Readers of the Journal are requested to notify the Editor of college, museum, 
or other positions open in aesthetics and related fields, including the teaching of 
philosophy and the arts; also of persons available for appointment in such posi- 
tions. Names and addresses will not be published, but aid will be given in 
placement). 


2. A southeastern state university’s college for women needs an associate or full 
professor of philosophy and head of department. A man of broad interests, 
including arts and humanities, is sought. 

3. Man, aged 46, married, Ph.D. in philosophy, now assistant professor in state 
university, desires position in college department of philosophy with oppor- 
tunity to teach aesthetics. 18 years teaching experience in philosophy and 
literature. 

4. Pacific coast state university needs teacher of industrial design in its art 
school; some practical experience required. 
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SELECTIVE CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1946: ADDENDA 


This list contains items omitted from the last issue, for March 1947 (Vol. V, 
No. 3). Thanks are due to the following members of the Society for help in 
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